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Practical Instruction in Security and Informa- 
tion to the Non-Commissioned 
Officers of Infantry. 



In the proper instruction of non-commissioned officers, 
the reason tohy a thing should be done is not of so much im- 
portance as how and when; so, for the reason just cited, more 
satisfactory results can be obtained in the instruction if the 
subject be taught from a standpoint of practice rather than 
theory, and not extended to work of the officer, but limited 
to duties which, in active service, would be performed by non- 
commissioned officers. 

In the United States Army we have no book for non- 
commissioned officers dealing with security and information, 
so that the indoor instruction should be in the form of lect- 
urea taken from our text-book, supplemented with such illus- 
trations and questions as may seem fit. "The Service of 
Security and Information," by Colonel A. L. Wagner, U. S. A., 
Is the authorized text-book, used in connection with the ex- 
amination of officers for promotion; therefore T shall enter 
into no difoussion of that subject, but will aim tc confiDe 
myself strfotly to giving, what appears to me the best method 
pf Imparting to the class under instruction, such parts of 
the text-book as refer to and can be understood by the aver- 
age non-oominissioned officer. For example: In the man- 
ner In IvblQh a patrol would reconnoiter a wood, I shall not 
give, In this paper, how a wood s1iom\^ \i^ T^Q,wvcia^^fc^^^^ ^sst. 
tbat ;f 0Y0B in the text-book; \i\il a\va\\ m^^^\^ ^'^'^^'^^ ^^"^ 
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the class would be Instructed how, meaning, o[ course, that 
the Instructor would describe to them the manner whKA ta 
described in the text. 

The beat time tor this inatnietlon ia during the school 
season, set aside by the department commander, usually from 
November Ist to May 1st of each year; but any other time 
may be used, preferably euch a time that a lesson indoors 
may be followed the nert day by practical work outdoors. 
Indoor work should be about one hour In duration, while out- 
door exercises shoulil be from two to Eour hours. 

The indoor Instruction should be carried on In a room 
well eupplied with blackboards, tables, ohaJrs, and auch 
writing material as will be needed. The room should also be- 
provided with a large topographical maip of the post, res- 
ervation, or place where the company may be stationed, ft 
would he best not to have more than one day's work In^de 
without having a day or more of outside work, going on tie 
principle that the average n on-commissioned officer can bet- 
ter understand acts than words, and that two or more dajs' 
work Inside, without any outside exercises, would tend to 
confuse him, while one day of instruction indoors, supple- 
mented the following day by outdoor work, would tend to 
permanently flx Ihe inetruotlon in his mind. 

In the course to be followed, the instruction of security 
and information should be divided as fallows: orientatiaa 
and map-reading, advance guard, outposts, patrolliDg. rear 
guard, and combined exercises. 

In the instruction in advance guard, the work should ba 
limited to the work of the various portions of tlie advance 
party, and the flankers sent out from the larger bodies. 
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In the work in connection with outposts, the instruction 
should be limited to the duties of sentinels and command- 
ers of Cossack posts, outposts, patrols, detached posts, and 
pickets. 

In patrolling, the work should be limited to small patrols, 
and large patrols of not more than one section. 

I should aim to keep the class so interested in its work 
that it will not get restless, and so vary the work that they 
will not feel weighted down with a lot of instructions they 
cannot understand. 

I recommend the following as a schedule which may be 
used: 

Indoor Work, (Outdoor Work, Total 

Division. Days. Days. Days. 

Orientation and map-reading. .2.3 6 

Advance guard 2 5 7 

Outposts 2 6 8 

Patrolling 4 10 14 

Rearguard 1 2 3 

Combined exercises 3 10 13 

Total 14 36 50 

ORIENTATION AND MAP-READING. 

Orientation being the art of determining the points of the 
compass, at any place where the observer may be, the in- 
struction should begin in the recitation-room with an expla- 
nation by the instructor, illustrating the various methods by 
wh^ch a man may orient himself. 

Every non-commissioned officer should be provided with 
a watch and a compass, so that llv^ tTio ^^t^rX'^'^ ^'«:3'«» ^^ 
orientation in the daytime — ^viz.. ^qv Tafe^.Ti% ^"^ ^^'^ c'cs«cs>^as». 
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and the watch used with the sun, could be made eo plain to 
them that each member of the claaa, when called upon, could 
repeat to the Instructor how he would orient himaelE. The 
method of orienting one's self by the map as a means should 
next be explained, and each member be required to show 
how, being at any particular point represented by the map, 
he wou;d orient himself. 

This indoor instruction should be followed by two or 
three days of outdoor work, the iuBtractor goins out with 
the class to different parts of the Btirroundlng country and 
requiring the noa-commissioned ofBcers to orient themselvea 
by tie various metiiods explained Inside, 

The indoor instruction in map-reading should include tho 
conventional signs and synibolB, use of scales and use ot 
horizontal equivalents; then the class can be taken to some 
place represented by the map, orient by means of the map^ 
and from that point notice carefully ail features, natural and 
artiflclal, and notice the symbols representing it on the map; 
note the general direction of the roads and follow with the 
eye the outline as given on the map; pace off distances, and 
compare the result with distances as represented on the map, 
and observe everytliing which will be an aid to properly un- 
derstanding a map, so that each one may act understandlngl; 
when a map ot unfamiliar country is handed him for hla In- 
formation in connection with the work. The use of the map 
should be carried on through succeeding InBtructlona. 

ADVANCE GUARD. 

The indoor work in (his subject should be limited to R 
iir/e^ oatline ot fho general principles of advance guard, 
fo/jowed by aa explanation ol the dtaUnOl. aiMw «^. iw» 
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commissioned offlcera. The Instructor should show, by dla- 
erams, the proper distances which separate the component 
parts of the advance party, their distance from the support, 
and the functions performed hy each; and when this !s thor- 
oughly understood, he should draw, on a part of the map rep- 
resentinp open country, the position of a support, and have 
Bach memher of the class mark on the map the proper posi- 
tion of the advance party, with point and flankers, and the 
position of the (iankers sent out from the support. 

The class should then be tborougbly instructed in the I 
signals as given in the text-boob, and sucli others as may I 
be contemplated, so there may be no doubt that all the 
members' of the company will employ the «anie signals In 
future wo/k, and not he hampered by a varied system of 
signaling. 

This is followed by exercises in the terrain, choosing, 
\t practicable, the same part of the ground as was repre- 
sented by the part gone over on the map. For this Instruc- 
tion the class should be divided into four parties, one rep- 
resenting the main part of the advance party, one the point, 
and the remaining two the flanking groups. In case of a 
small class in attendance, the groups may be Sited up with 
privates until there are flve men in the point, four in the 
part of the advance party following, and tour in each of the 
flanking groups. The location of the support should be des- 
ignated by a squad of soldiers, and the advance party and 
flankers made to keep their proper positions relative to the 
support, which moves along any desired route. The Instruct- 
or should go where he can beat watch the movements of the 
I, correcting such mistakes on the spot as he sees 
le note of the mistakes as they move along, and asse 
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bles them upon return for euch criticism as he ma,y have to 

The Baine sort of inatruction ts tlieii gone over oa the 
maps and terrain, this time using uneven grouna, the out- 
door work in this being more extensive tban In open coun- 
try, as no two pyns of uneven country afford the same exam- 
ples for work. 

OUTPOSTS. 

The indoor Inairuction In outpost duty should conslet of 
giving to the class a general description of outpost work, 
Illustrated by diagrams, and then giving tiiem thorough In- 
struction Id the duties of sentinels, commanders of outpost 
putrols, Cossack posts, detached posts, and pickets, and the 
class should commit to memory the eight essential things 
which a sentinel should know, as given in the text-book. 

In the outside woric, a part of the class, under the Imme- 
diate command of the instructor, could be posted as senti- 
nels, their positions shown them, and their instructions given 
them; then the remainder of the class could visit them In 
the same manner in which a visiting patrol would visit the 
sentinels, and tb« non-com missioned officer on post should 
repeat his instructions and, in addition, report what has hap- 
pehed within sight of his poet, after which the part o( the 
class posted as sentinels could form a patrol with the remain- 
der posted as sentinels. In this manner the class would be- 
come perfectly familiar with the duties of sentinels, and 
would be better Utted to ascertain In the future whether or 
not a sentinel was properly performing his duties. This same 
method could be extended for instruction in outpost patrols, 
Cossack posts, detached posts, and pickets, increasing tbe 
■force by adding privates until there could be out at the same 
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time the above-mentioned posts and patrols, posted and pa- 
trolling as in active service, and tliis outside work should 
be continued until each non-commissioned officer thoroughly 
understands the outpost from the duties of a sentinel to those 
of a picket commander. 

PATROLLING. 

The instruction of the class in patrolling is the most im* 
portant part of security and information, for in nearly every 
division of the subject it is his work, as a patrol commander, 
that a non-commissioned officer has to deal with, more than 
any other duty. While the greater part of patrolling is taught 
by exercises in 'the terrain, there is a great deal which can 
be taught by means of patrolling on the map. For this pur- 
pose it is better to provide smaller maps, so that each non- 
commissioned officer may have one in his possession, or, in 
the absence of smaller maps, the large one may be used; in 
either case the work being begun by each member being 
given a certain location on the map and told to describe the 
ground in certain directions from it, or being given the work 
of explaining by what route he would travel from oijie point 
to another without being seen by a supposed enemy situated 
at a third point, or how he would march his patrol over cer- 
tain ground when the enemy was supposed to be in a certain 
locality. 

The instructor, before work is required on the map, should 

explain the formation and movements of patrols under varied 

drcumstances, the different kinds of patrols with their pur- 

>oses, the orders which a patrol commander should know, 

nd the inspection and instruction of the patrol, all of which 

le class must try to remember, but the last t^<^ ^^as\s^ ^*- 

hich it should learn verhatim, TUe Vaa\.T\s5i\5yc ^s^q>^^ "«> 
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over the condQct of a patrol when recotmoiterfne ftie enemy, 
queatlonlDg or Inhabitants, employment ot guides, reconnol- 
tering of croas-roade, helghla, defllea, bridgKS or fords, woods, 
enclosures, houses, villages, cities and towns, and the enemy 
In position and on the march. The class should commit to 
memory the number of troops ot the different arms which 
pass a point at a given gait in a given length of time, also 
the space occupied by the different branches of the service 
in different formations, aa well as the signs of troops as 
shown by dust, and any other aigna which will be of value. 
He should Instruct the class in the malting out of reports 
in a proper manner, and if time admits, the making of a hasty 
sketch. Alt of which should be iiiustratect, and each mem- 
ber of the class called upon to go over on the map what has 
been explained, and no Held work should be given until each 
member is able to make out a proper report from data sup- 
plied by the instructor on the blanks supplied for the purpose. 

In the exercises in patrolllns fn tlie terrain, the greatest 
patience must be used by the Instructor, and he should at all 
times remember that what may seem clear to him may be 
clouded to others. 

It Is beat at first for the instructor to act as patrol com- 
mander, approach a place on the ground well fitted for lllua- 
tratlon, explain how It should be reconnoltered, have Ote 
movement executed by the class, and then, going back to the 
original place, turn the command of the patrol over to a mem- 
ber of the class and have him execute the same movement; 
then pass to the next feature of the ground and do as before, 
continuing such Instruction until the members of the class 
all understand how to reconnoiter the varied positions and 
oFer varied ground. 
■'^^tmr thla, eaah non-' * 'WbmeA otftcw coviXi "fta ^'^«& 
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a amall patrol, i\it.h specific orders to accomplish certain 
ends, aad should, in the presence ot his instructor, repeat to 
the patrol hia orders, Inspect the patrol, and give them such 
instructions as may be applica,ble In the case; then be ahould 
move out with his patrol, take up such formation as may be 
called tor, taking into consideration the nature ot the Bround 
and the strength and position ol the forces of the enemy, and 
send back at the proper time such reports of his or the ene- 
my's movements, or description of the ground or sketch of 
same, as may be called for by his ordera or necessitated by 
hte movements or watchfulness. 

The work can thus be extended through the duties of the 
commanders oE small and large (not over one section) reoon- 
nolterlng, exploring, and expeditionary patrols, first over com- 
paratively well-known country, then over unknown and un- 
even country: first In the daytime and then at night, the lat- 
ter Including the finding of one's way at night by means of 
- stars, moon, tompass, or trail marked out In the daytime. 
REAR GUARD, 
Instruction in rear guard work should he carried on In 
the same manner as advance guard. 

COMBINED EXERCISES. 

Work should now be taken up, combining all that has 

t tn the various divisions of the subject, having 

• the enemy represented by men In difTereat colored uniforms, 

in-commissioned officers in practically the same 

t capacity as they would be used In active service, and not 

lliampering them with many InBtructions, but allowing them 

|<RS great latitude as possible in carrying ou\. ft*. •«s«sJv'^*i \a; 

»8 which may have teen E\v«tt NSiem.. «a^*>. ViS>-'e«>5*. 
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from their movements, messages, reports, and sketches bow 
well they have carried out the spirit of their instructions. 

Having a force oppos-ed to them will always stimulate 
them to better work, and, especially when one platoon of a 
company Is working against the other in the field exercises, 
a healthy rivalry will result, which will be of the greatest 
benefit to all, and not oniy afEord a certain amount of reliuf 
to the soldiers from the monotony of their ordinary post 
work, but, in compelling each aide to keep a better waich 
about them, will give the non-commissioned ofBcers a bettor 
Insight Into the service of security and information, whicii 
is the object aimed at, and wkioh Is the reward of the iu- 
Btructor tor his patience, skill, and painstaking 'efforts. 

In tie foiiowjng, the trees are supposed to be twenty (eat 
In height) and all streams fordable excep't the MSssburi 
River. The banks of the streams may be taken as five feet 
A height. 

QUESTIONS ON MAP-READING, 

Which Might FolloiD a Talk on That Subiect Supplemented bU 

an lUuslration of the Oan.ventional Signis 

and Siimtmtii. 

1. What kind of road leads from 2 to (he new United 
States Prison? 

2. What kind of road between G and 7? 

3. How much higher than Corral Creek, at the Grant Ave- 
nue bridge, la South Merritt Hill? 

4. What Is the distance from 1. via 3, *. 5, 13, and 11, 
to 15? 

6. What Is the shortest route by which a patrol could 
trarej from 1 to Taylor's farm-house? 
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6. Being at South Merritt Hill, describe the ground be- 
tween Grant Avenue and Prison Lane, as far south as Corral 
Creek. 

7. Describe the road for a distance of three hundred 
yards on each side, from Atchison Cross to the Frenchman's. 

8. Describe in the same manner the road from Atchison 
Cross, via 7, 6, 11, 10, and 9, to Salt Creek Village. 

9. Describe in the same manner from the comer of Pope 
and Grant Avenues to the corner of Grant Avenue and Met- 
ropolitan Avenue. 

10. What is the difference in elevation between 'No. 1 
and No. 17? 

11. What is the difference in elevation between C and 8? 

12. What is the difference in elevation between Sentinel 
Hill and Fort Sully? 

13. Where is the highest point as shown on the map? 

14. Where is the lowest point on the map? 

15. What is the fall of Corral Creek? 

ADA^'ANCE AND REAR GUARD. 

General 8ituati(/n^ 

A Blue Army is operating to the north of Fort Leaven- 
worth and a Brown Army is operating to the south of it. 

Special Situation — Blue, 

A brigade of the Blue force is occupying Fort Leaven- 
worth and two battalions of four companies each have been 
ordered to make a special reconnaissance to the southern 
part of Leavenworth for the purpose of ascertaining wK^tl^s^st 
or not there are any arms belons^ii^ \o ^iXife ^\^^"ai^ ^^s^^'^'sSSr.^^ 
In & deserted building which is \oeal^^ ^X^wsX x.-^^ \£^'^'^ '^^'^^ 
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ot Metropolitan Avenue. You have been given command 
an advance guard consisting of one company (100 men), with 
orders to proceed to the building "ia Grant Avenue and Sev- 
en th Street. 

Question 1. (u) Draw a diagram, on tracing-paper, of 
the advance guard as it would appear when tte rsBerve le 
at the junction of Grant and Pope Avenues. 

(d) Draw a diagram on tracing-paper ol tiie advance 
guard as It would appear ten minutes later. 

Whe.) your advance party haa readied a point three hun- 
dred yards north ot the Corral Creek bridge, it ia fired upon 
by the enemy, whose force is learned to be about one 
battalion. 

(i^) What disposition would you make of your advanca 

(rf) Write the message that the commander ot the ad- 
party would send back, 
(r) What would tiie commander of the support do? 



OUTPOSTS. 

General Situation. 



A Blue division Is in camp ten miles north of Fort Leavwi- 

worth, on tlie west side ot the Missouri River, and a Brown 

division is in camp about ten miles south ot Fort Leavea- 

wort:h, on the west side ot the Missouri River. 

Speciat Situailan. 

A brigade ot the Blue force has been ordered to raarcli 

In the direction of Ijeaveuworth and tlie main body ot that 

j'oj-ce haa halted near the old Prison. The commander of the 

advauca guard has been ordered to esUi\)Ua\i an oxABoai, Una 
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line of which extends from llie Missouri River, near Bal)hlt 
Point, westward to the raliroad cut near 11. 

Tou have been given command o( % support or 50 men, 
with orders to bold that part of the ]ine eitendlne from Bab- 
bit Point to Grant Avenue. 

Question 1. (a) Where would you place your support? 
(6) Would j-ou use the picket system or the Cossack syB- 
tem or a combination of the two? Why? 

(c) Draw a diagram, on tracing-paper, of your arrange- 
ment ol the part of the outpost line assigned to you, together 
with the routes of any patrols you would send out. 

(if) State how many men you would have In the dllfar- 
eat divisions and sub ill vis ions, and the rank of the person 
commanding each. 

(e) Draw a Hue indicating your line of resistance In cose 
of attack. 

if) What kind of intreaciinienta would you use, it anyt 
(ff) What would be your night positions? 

Sheet 2 — Special Situation^ (continued). 
Ton are given command of a picliet on the extreme left 
^ of the line. 

Question 2. (a) Indicate, by the use of tracing-paper, 
[ Just where you would place it and where you would post your 
I sentinels. 

(6) Would you make use of patrols? Why? 
<c) In case of attack, where would you go? 
Id) Would you make any changes for the night? What? 
(e) Write the message that you would send In case that 
i 3>on should see a patrol of the enemy, numbering about tbree, 
! along near the Reservoir. 
■{/} What would you then dot 
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You have a sentinel stationed behind a, tree on the south- 
ern edgi! of the woods near Rabbit Point, and yoa have gone 
out to inspect him to see If he has been properly Instructed 
and knows his duty. 

(!/) Write the questiona you would ask him, 

(ft) What anawera should he give you? 

(i) In case he does not know hla duty, what would yoti do! 

Slieei 3— Specfoi Situatlffn. (continued). 

You have command of a patrol of four men sent out 
from the left picket, with orders to patrol as far south as 
Leavenworth. 

Question 3. (a) Draw a diagram of the lormation you 
would have when you Individually were at Corral Creek bridge 
on Farragut Avenue. 

'6) What would be your route? 

Ton see a patrol of two men of the enemy at the 
NaLatorlum. ^^ 

(c) What message would you send in? ^H 

(d) What would you then do? ^H 

ADVANCE GUARD PATROLS, 

Sheet l—.idinnce Guard Patrols. 

Undei the same conditions as are laid down in the genera] 

and special situations of the Advance Guard problem, you 

are given the command of a small patrol, sent out from the 

support to cover the left of the line of march. 

Question 1. (n) How many men would you take? Why? 
(6) What Inspection would you make? 
/"fj What Instructions would you g 
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. id) Wliat would be your formation when you, indiyidually, 
were at L? 

(e) What would be the conduct of your Tiatrol before 
emerging from the southern edge of the woods? 

Where Farragut Avenue crosses Corral Creek, you come 
upon a peddler, who states that he passed through the camp 
of ihe enemy the day before. 

if) What questions would you ask him? 

ig) What message would you send back? 

ih) What would you do with the man? Why? 

From a position at the Reservoir you are able to see the 
bridge which crosses the Missouri River at Leavenworth, 
and you notice that a body of the enemy's infantry is crossing 
the river to Missouri. The infantry is in column of fours, 
and it takes six minutes to pass the end of the bridge. 

(i) What message would you send back as to the number 
of troops you had seen? 
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Sheet 1 — Outpost Patrols. 

Under the sanpie conditions as are laid down in the general 
and special situations under Outposts, you are given command 
of a small patrol sent out from the support neir Pope Hill, 
with orders to go as far south as Leavenworth. 

Question 1. (a) What would be the size of your patrol? 

(6) What woujd be the formation of your patro^ when you 
are at the stone bridge over Grant Avenue? 

An infantryman, belonging to the enemy, is seen running 
across Grant Avenue near Leavenworth. 

(c) What message would you send? 

id) Where would you go with your patrol? 

From the crest of Grant Hill you are able to ^<i^ '^^saS^ '«j^ 
peanr to be a sentinel, belongliig \jo \}c^^ «tife\xi'^ , ^^Jas^5!^s^^ ^^^ 
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tte corner of Grant and Metropolitan Avenues, who doea H^^ 
Beein to be aware of the presence ot the enemy. 

(e) Draw, on tracing-paper, the route over which yQU 
would BO to effect hia capture. 

If) Having captured him, what questions would you aek 
him? 

Ui) What mcBBage would you send back? 

(fl) What would you do with him! ^_ 

PATROLLING. ,^| 

Oenei-al Bltuatiim. ^^1 

A division of the Blue Army is in camp tan inflea eaat of 
Fo't Leavenworth. A division of the Brown Armv is in camp 
twenty miles west ot Fort Leavenworth. 
Spn-lnl Situation. 

A regiment of Blue infantry ia holding Fort Leairenworth 
as sn advance post. Small patrols ot the snDmy have been 
se-■^n from time to time in Ihe Salt Creek Valley. 

You have been given command ot a amall patrol with 
Inatruetlona to patrol, via 1, 3, 13, and 16, to Hancock Hill. 

Question 1. (a) What would be the size of your patrol! 

(fl) What Inspection would you make? 

(c) What instrucliona should you receive? 

Id) What inatruetlona would j'oii give your patrol? 

le) Draw a diagram, on tracing-paper, ot your patrol aa 
it would appear when you, personally, have reached the south- 
west corner of the Cemetery. 

SJwet 2 — Sfeclnl Sltunlivn. (conlinuei). 

You have halted at 3. 
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Question 2. (a) Describe the ground as far south as Cor- 
ral Creek, between Prison Lane and the road running along 
tho western boundary of the target range. 

(6) Where would you have the rest of your patrol sta- 
tioned during the halt? 

(c) Where, in the vicinity, would you go to get a better 
view of the territory? 

Sheet 3 — Special Situation, (continued). 

You have arrived at 13, when you meet a fanner who has 
lately passed through the camp of the enemy. 

Question 3. (a) What questions would you at*k him? 
(6) What message would you send back? 
(c) What would you do with him? 

Sheet 4 — Special Situation, (continued). 

The point of your patrol at 14 discovers a mounted scout 
of the enemy, moving in your direction, and about five hun- 
dred yards distant. 

Question 4. (a) Describe in detail the conduct of your 
patrol. 

(c) What would you do? 

(c) What would you do in case that your point had seen 
a patrol of about ten men? 

(d) Write the messages you would send. 

Sheet 5 — Special Situation, (continued). 

You have arrived at the western edge of Hancock Hill, 
and from your concealed position you are able to see the 
road running south from the Taylor farm-house. Infantry in 
column of fours and cavalry in column of twos, facing aouth.^ 
are halted on this road. The cavaXtv ^il\.^xA^ \xws>l t^. \» '^s* 
and the Infantry extends Ironi 1^ to t%.'^\o^^. 
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Question 5, (a) How many troops of each arm are there? 

(6) What message, U any, would you send? 

[(■) What would you do? 

General and special situations same as under the head ot 
Patrol l!ng. 

Special Siiwitio'ii. (contiHuedJ. 

A (luantlty ot arms Is reported as concealed at the French- 
man's, and you are given command of a patrol for the pur- 
pose of capturing the arms if any are found there. 

Question 1, (oj What would be the size of your patrol? 
Why? 

C6) What Instructions would you give your patrol? 

(c) What special inspection would you make and what 
must be the qualities of the men you would select for the 
purpose? 

(d) Would you go at nieht or in the daytime? Why? 

(e) Describe In detail the conduct of your patrol from the 
time you leave the post until your return. 

It) Describe in detail how you wouid reconnolter the 
National Cemetery. 

{q) Describe in detail how you would reconnolter the 
roads at 3; at 6; the railroad cut at 11; Sentinel Hill; Salt 
Creek Village. 

Special Situatio'n (continued). 

A detached poet of the enemy, consisting of about twenty 
men, is stationed at 2G. 

You are given command of a patrol for the purpose of the 
capture ot the entire patrol or the capture of a part of it. 

Question 1. (a) What would be the size of your patrolt 

f^f What should be the qualiflcatlons of the men? 
"y What inatnicUons would you gWe ttxetn"! 
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id) Draw a diagram of the route over which you would 
proceed. 

(c) Would you attempt the capture by day or by night? 

if) If you attempted the capture at night, explain in de- 
tail the exact manner in which you would leam the road so 
as to be able to guide a detachment over the road at night. 

ig) Draw a diagram, on tracing-paper, of the patrol as it 
would appear when you, individually, were at 27. 

ih) What would be the length of the route you would 
take in going from post headquarters to 26? 

(i) Where would be the highest point? 

(/) Where wbuld be the lowest point? 

From the foregoing, it is evident that any number of dif- 
ferent problems may be gotten up from this map, or use may 
be made of any other map; but it is better in all cases to use 
a topographical map, as that is the kind that troops would be 
supplied with in time of war and is the kind that it is so espe- 
cially desirable that officers and enlisted men become famil- 
iar with. In case that it is. not convenient to make use of 
this or any other map, and it is desired to make the non- 
commissioned officers of the company familiar with the duties 
which they would be called upon to perform in the various 
parts of security and information, the solving of what are 
termed "Terrain Exercises" is most heartily recommended. 

Take, for example, an instance of where a single company 
of infantry Is stationed in a post or where there is but one 
company of National Guards in a town, a Terrain Exercise 
something like the following might be made use of and later 
▼aried In such manner as may be thought best. 

For this purpose take an afternoon and have the non- 
oommissioned officers assembled at a ^a:tVV!.\\\ax ^^NxsX ^^-^^ 
the edge of the post or town. Wlaeu l\i^ \io\yc \va5^ ^x^^^^ ^'^'^ 
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the beginning of tlie solution of the exercise, hand each man 
a sheet about as follows: 

Company A, — th Infantry, U. S. A. (or N. Q. — ), 
Terrain Bxerciae No. 1. 

SMALL PATROLS. 
Sheel 1 — General Situation. 
A division of the Brown Army is operating about twenty 

miles Bouth of K— , M (giving name of place), and a 

Blue division Is operating about twenty miles north ot 

I K . M . 

■ Special SitaaUan. — Broicn. 

A regfment of Brown infantry is occupying K , 

I M , as an advance post, and you have been given 

command of a small patrol to move out In the vicinity of 

X and gain any information of the enemy that may 

be available. Small patrols of the enemy have been seen In 

' the vicinity of G , and great care must be taken not 

to be seen or captured. 
I Question 1. (a) How many men would you take? Why^^ 

L (A) What instruction would you give your patrol? ^^^ 

I (d) What Inspection would you make? ^^| 

I (d) What formation would you take at this point? ^H 

(Move to a point along the road in the direction the patrol 
I has been ordered to move and perhaps one-half mile beyond 
I where Sheet 1 was given out, and give out Sheet 2, selecting^^ 
If possible, some prominent point.) jH 

[ S/teet g — Special Situation, (continuedj. ^^H 

^^^^^md?Ps^ at X ciou-i^te^^^^^^B 
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I Question S. (a) What would be the Formatioa of your 

t patrol at this paint? 

r (6) What would be the conduct of your patrol in recon- 

I Hollering the last farm-liousG on the right-hand sidu of the 

[ road before coming to this point? 

(c) Describe the ground as far south (or north) aa the 
woods (or other point) and Included between the farm-house 
on the right to the ta.li ione tree to the southwest. 

(Give out the following at Bome prominent point a little 
further along the route.) 

Sheet S— Special Situation, (continued). 

You have arrived at the edge of the woods near S , 

and your point reports to you that k mounted man In blue la 
moving toward you. 

Question 3. (n) What would be the conduct of yonr pa- 
trol In order to capture the man? 

(*) What guealions would you ask him? 

(c) What message would you send back? 

(d) What would you do with him? 

(Some distance farther along the road you halt your men 
and give out the following;:) 

Shpet i — Special Situation. (ooHlirmed). 
Front your present position you are able to see that Blue 

Tjry In column of twos and Blue infantry in column of 

•B are passing by a certain corner. It t^fewi yoa i^^xM-iiv-i-i 
■ iBlnutea to move by tlie corcifeT mi4 \ivft VtAwAr^ xsm. -ttt^.- 

Some distance beyond thext ^o\)> a«e »■ ^^'« '^^'^'^ '^^^ M 
wt, which yon estimate U» be a ■m\\fe \^ Xe^'HSv. ^ 
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Question 4, (o) What meBsage would you write as to 
the number ol troops whlcti jou had aeea? 

(ft) What would be the disposition of youi patrol during 
this Ume? 

(c) What would you then do! 

The efficient nou'Comm la stoned officer of Infantry should 
have a working knowledge of the following: 

3. The main object of the advance guard. 

2. The dlvlslona of the advance guard and also the sub- 
dlvlslong. 

3. The relative sizes of the divisions and subdl visions. 

4. The typical formation of a company of infantry, acting 
as an advance guard for a body of troops, aa well as the 
dlstanceB between the various divisions and subdivisions, 
(.Vole. — The beat way tor him to learn this is to explain care- 
fully lo him the formation and distances between the various 
parts, and later draw and have posted up In the orderly-room 
or school-room a large diagram of the company as it would 
appear in the typical advance guard formation, with the vari- 
ous divisions and subdivlsiaiis carefully drawn and marked 
with the number of men and the probable rank of the com- 
mander of each, distances between parts plainly marliBd and 
the distance to the main body.) 

5. The changes in sizes of detachments and In the dis- 
tances between the parts of the advance guard when a bat- 
talion is acting as the advance guard, 

6. The duties of the vanguard commander. 

7. What is done when the advance guard halts. 

£ Manner of Ij-anaoiltting Information signals from one 
part of the advance guard to another oi ^.o *« ■e&aa\«>&i. 
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9. Compliments paid by;, the advance guard, as a body, or 
by enlisted men individually. 

10. What is to be done when the enemy is encountered. 

OUTPOSTS. 

11. The object of outposts. 

12. The duties of outposts. 

13. The divisions and subdivisions of the outposts. 

14. The meaning of the line of observation and line of 
resistance. 

15. In an infantry outpost, the normal between the vari- 
ous divisions and subdivisions of the entire outpost. 

16. The strength of the various parts of the outpost and 
upon what the strength is based. 

17. The best position for the line of observation of an 
outpost. 

18. The instructions that the commander of the outpost 
should give to his subordinates. 

^9. The amount of intrenching that should be done by 
the different parts of the outpost. 

20. The proper place in which to post sentinels, what la 
requisite to a good position for a sentinel, his conduct, and 
the signals by which he is to communicate to the picket or 
neighboring sentinel. 

21. The special orders of a sentinel. These should be 
committed to memory the same as the general orders of the 
sentinel of the interior guard. 

22. The requisites for a good picket posltloii.. 

28. Conduct of the picket relalV^e Vo ^xea, ^xs^sS^x^sl, ^'^^sa*^ 

wad readiness. 

J4. Positions of supports. 
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Z5. Conduct ol Buppons relative to fires, smoking, noise. 

and readiness. 

26. The meaning of CoBSack posts and the manner of 
their use: their size and the body from which taken. 

27. Their distance apart and the position of the sentinel. 
2S. 1'be ordinary changes in the system at night. 

29. What is meant by outpost patrols and tlie classes into 
which they are divided and the meaning of each claaa. 

30. The conduct of a viBltlng patrol, bow tar they go, and 
how often relieved. 

31. The conduct of the reconnoiterlng patrol, size, how 
far it goes. 

32. The meaning and conduct of the patrolling post. 

33. The difference In strength of the small and tbe strong 
patrol, 

34. The manner In which the outpost Is posted and re- 
lieved, so far as it concerns the sentinel, the picket, the Cos- 
sack post, and the support. 

35. The manner of the defense of the outpost, so far as 
It relates to the sentinel, the Cossack post, the picket, and 
the support. 

PATEOLUNG. 

36. The object of exploring patrols; what Is to be espe- 
cially observed In tbe following cases: roads, railroads, 
bridges, woods, canals, telegraphs, villages, defiles, ponds 
and marshes, springs and rivulets, valleys, heights and cul- 
tivated ground, 

37. The meaning of expeditionary patrols. 

SS. Tbe composition of a small Infantry patrol. 
ff- ?"*« /iistrucfjons that he aliott\d Tecetaa. 
Tha jBanasr of Insr"""*'"^ Ma i 
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41. The instructions that he gives to the members of the 
patrol. 

43. The signals which are decided upon. 

44. The formation that a small patrol should taKe. 

45. Conduct of the patrol: along roads, at villages, if an- 
other patrol of the same force is met, when the enemy is 
encountered, when inhabitants are met, in questioning inhab- 
itants, when guides are used. 

46. The conduct of a small patrol when reconnoiter- 
ing: cross-roads, heights, defiles, bridges, woods, enclosures, 
houses, and villages, enemy in position, and the reconnais- 
sance of the enemy on the march. 

47. The number of infantry, cavalry, or artillery that 
would pass a given point in a minute as well as the road 
space occupied by each arm. 

48. Signs and trails. 

49. The manner in which a good report should be written. 
60. The articles which the commander of a small patrol 

should have with him. 

51. What should be asked a prisoner. 

52. What should be done with him. 

53. How a small hostile patrol of the enemy would be 
captured. 

54. What would be done in case a larger patrol were met. 

55. How the capture of an enemy's picket would be 
effected. 

56. The duty of the rear guard. 

57. Composition, divisions, and distances, orientation, and 
map-reading. 

68. Wliat ia meant by orienlaWoii. 
M The various ways of orieiilaWou. 
*>. Advance guard drill; tear gwatei ^xVW. 
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All the above non-commissioned officer of infantry should 
and could know, to a working degree, if he would pay the 
proper attention to the instruction which should be given 
him by the officer in charge of the Non-commissioned Officers' 
School, in accordance with the foregoing hints. The frequent 
exercises in the practical part of the service of security and 
information will so impress upon his mind what has been 
taught him in the school-room, that the average non-commis- 
sioned officer will soon find that he has a fairly good grasp 
on the duties laid down for him in the text, and will be in 
shape to do some reading for himself on the subject, in order 
to increase his knowledge and, consequently, his efficiency. 
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Several times since the publication of the few pages pub- 
ishea under the name of Practical Instruction In Security and 
information of Non-Commissioned Oflacers of Infantry, I bave 
been requested to add to it a series of letters going more 
into detail and making it sufficiently complete to enable the 
iverage non-commissioned officer to gain a working knowledj?e 
)f the subject. 

I have endeavored to do so in the following pages. By 
[)ermission of the authors I have used freely parts of the 
late Colonel Wagner's "Service of Security and Information," 
Major Root's "Military Topography and Sketching," and 
Bkfajor Swift's work on "Field Orders and Messages," for the 
ase of which I am greatly indebted to the authors. 

From The Field Service Regulations, whole pages nave 

been copied, so that I lay claim to no originality, but have 

endeavored to confine to a few pages the applicable portions 

of best texts on the subject. 

E. K. MASSES, 

1st Lieut., 7th Infantry. 

St. Paul, Minn., February 11, 1907. 
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ORIENTATION AND MAP-EBADING. 

MItltarj topography la the deLeriDiaaUoD and representa- 
tlon by conventional signs aud symbols or such forma and 
Tcatures of a limited portion of the earth's surface aa hav? 
special reference to Its adaptability for nillttflry purposes. ••* 

The distinguishing characteristic of topography Is Ihe 
graphical representation on a plane nirfacr. at relntWe eleva- 
tiona and depressions, aa th-ey would appear to the obsei'Vcr 
looking vertically down from poin(» above the plane. 

Map-grading la the art of grasping quickly tlie correct 
meaning of a military or other map, — Root. 

It will be impossihe in these letters to go Into details suffi- 
ciently to enable the nan-commlssloned officer to read well a 
military map — to read a military map weU, one must be able 
to make a map well, and there are separate works on ttlB 
subject ■which are complete In themselves, — but I believe 
1 ean give auffldect alu In a few pages, If followed up qulcklv 
with some practical work, to enable the average non-eommlB- 
sioned ofBccr to catch the general meanlug of a miUlary mail. 

• Field Service Regulations. 

•• Security and Information. 

•*• Root's Military Topography. 

•■•♦Major Swift's Field Messages and Orders. 

One must master the main conventional eigns and sym 
as here given below; 

CONVENTIONAL SIGNS AND SYMaOLS. 

The conventional aigna and symbols adopted for repre- ' 

senting forms and rcatiircs on n map are such as to suggest, 

Jf poaslbie, the objects for which they stand. Ordinarily no 

effort will be made to shov llghta ^nfl a^ia&g^* op- ■mai.VKti ^ 
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I maps, but wlien the; are shown 
'rom the upper left-hand come 
1th the horizontal. , 

Without Colors. — foresia of deciduous trees, except oaba, 
^'M Tepresented by signs auggesling irregular projections ol 
■ with bushy tops. In representing oaks, the loops have 
i- «lr points out instead of in as shown. 

Perennial trees, as pines, firs, etc., are represented by stara. 
Uncultivated laiul, which Is neither cleared nor forest, Is 
B-C'preaented by the signs for small trees, grass, and rocks II 
went. 

'JVaadous or clejired land by signs suggesting tiitta of grass, 
led ot 5 or T short lines, the middle one being longest; 
ba«es straight and parallel to the bottom of the map; the 
;tlftB evenly but not too thickly distributed and not in lines; 
Lots may be added to produce pleasing appearance. 

Cultivated land by signs suggesting furrows, consisting of i 
Jtemate broken and dotted lines, the breaks short but not 
ipposite each other, the dots fine and close together. 

Orchards by regular y distributed trees, sometimes shaded. 

Marsh by parallel lines and tufts of grass; It of fresb 

iter, the lines are broken and Qlled In with the tufts; if of 

alt water, the lines are continuous and the tufts made over 

Ponds by equidistant lines parallel to the bottom of the 
ap, auggestine still water. 

Streams and large bodies of water by lines suggesting 
:aTBo along the shore. The high- and low-water levels by 
istlnct shore-lines. If streams are not large e:VL<^^i■fc\l. V-q "=» 
rater-lined, they are repreaentefl tv ^ ^^^^ aVKaoxa X*™.* ■ 
/frj/ runa by dashes and iViree doVa \ift\.'»i'5(! 
.faati and gravel by dots. 
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Mud by short (lashes. 

BuUiings on small scales ai'e usaally shown as rectangu- 
lar blocks; on large scales, by the shape of the bnlldliig in 
outline, and filled with fine diagonal lines, the outline for 
wooden buildings being very fine, for brick heavy, and for 
stone very heavy. 

StreeU of towns and villages should be shown aa they are. 

Crops. Although signs are often employed to represent 
different crops, features, etc., It is not sate to trust their 
doing BO without the name attached. Their employment Is 
more for pictorial effect than otherwise. 

^rroyos or gullies have their outlines sharply marlced, and 
hatching Hues are added to represent the slopes or wash of 
the earth. 

Embankmenlg or fills have the highest outlines sharply 
marked and hatching lines for the slopes or fall of earth. 

Outs have the cutting or highest line sharply marked and 
hatching lines for the slopes. The cuts up to the mouth at 
tunnels are shown. The tunnel Itself is shown by broken UneS, 

With Colors.— The use of colors on hastUy exectlted 
military maps will ordinarily bo limited to a very few In num- 
ber (four or five), and they will be applied with colored pencils 
which can be carried in the field. The forma of the various 
conventional signs are similar to those already described. 

Wooden buildings, fences, telegraph poles, etc., are drawn , 
in hroum. 

Brick buildings with a light red border, stone bnH 
with a heari/ red border, all filled with a light fiat ti»t o\ 

Masonry bridges, stone fences, railroads, etc., In red. 

Wire fences, metal bridges, and water in blue. 
Oj-j- ruDB by broken and triple-dotted blue lines. 
Elarth and sand In yellow onlwe. 
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Cultivated land nilea with brown, over a flat tint of velloie ^^| 
ochre. ^^1 

Ti'eeB, grass, and vegetation In green. ^^M 

Rocks In brown. ^^H 

Coatoar" In tva cootlnuoue lines of constant tbicknera, ^^H 
except everj Sttb, wblcli is BometimeB made heavier. < ^^H 

Lettering is usually done In red. ^^ 

Hill Sliadlng.— A method much used in the past for shad- 
ing hlUa waa by short strobes, called hachum, drawn either 
perpendicular or jiarallel to the steepest aJopc, the thickness 
and number oC which were regulated by a srale of shade accord- 
ing to the degree of slope, the steepest being darkest. As it 
has the effect of covering np details and was difficult to prop- 
erly produce, it Is being superseded by tend ghading, which Is 
: more easily and rapidly executed and does not deetroy details. 
' In lead sluidlng the object is to produce a traiiaparent ghadi', 

darkest where the ground Is steepest. Ite purpose Is to give 
I body and expression to the map. In this, rays of light are 
supposed to be vertical; hence horizontal (surfaces ai-e lightest 
or white. On slopes, the rays striking obliquely, the illumlna- 
I Lion Is less bright, decreasing with the Increase of the slope, 
I being least for angles of 35° or upwards; hence slopes are 
shaded, tbe shade being denser as the slope Is steeper. 

' PRACTICAL WORK. 

Take a map of the surroundlug country, which is QsuallT 

[ obtainable at post headquartej's. and go to some comnmndlng 

familiar spot, and there, having It fastened on a board or 

of Boae sort, place It on the ground, or rest U on. asi-s ' 

renlent object, and stick a pin \a the potot otv f^-fe tfi'^.Ti- ' 
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6. That every contour cloaeB upon Itself or runs entirely 
acrosa the map. 

T. That a, contour coming to the bank ol a stream turns 
up and trosses the bed under the water Instead of crossing 
when It strikes the bank. 

S. Contours cut at right ang'lEs all lines or greatest slopo. 

9. That maximum ridge and minimum valley contours go 
In pairs; i. r., that no single lower contour can lie heCween 
two higher ones, and vice versa. 

10. That on water-sheda the contours are convex toward 
the Coot of the slope. 

11. That on water-courses the contours are convex toward 
the sources or streams. 

The best way to get a time Impression of tte course a 
contour line would take Is to imagine that all the level 
ground is covered with water, as high as, say. the base of % 
hill; there the intersection of the land on that hill and other 
ground out of water would be represented on tht map by a 
line taking the same shape, but drawn to scale. 

Now imagine a rise of ten feet in the water and the line of 
intersection will be a diKerent line of different slope, and will. 
In consequence, he reprt'sented on the map by a contour ol 
dWerent shape than former, and so on to top of hill. 

These eJerisj rii/ei had beat he committed to memory, as 
the learner will be more than repaid for his energy spent. 
I will give you a practical Illustration of these rules, which 
will show as far as Is possible on the map the Ideas conveyed 
by them. 

JUiuitralvm. to Rule I. (Plain I.) 

Trace the SOO feet contour, beginning at right of map, 

I flUfljitly north, t^n '«e%\. bu& witxU^ «avH« ^ 
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Grant ATenuc, tben nortli up a little gulcb, then west ti»^^H 
B, where it takes a turn north for some distnnce rollawlng ^^H 
along the left bank of tlie biuucb to Corral Creek; croaaes^^^| 
the bed and back along the right bunk to C, where It turns 
west and follows the trend of the Corral Creek to where It 
crosses the bed oE the creek at D and runs back along the 
light bank of the creek to E, where it again strikes a small ^^_ 
gulch, but it cannot cross thla and muat follow the shape *''',^^H 
the gulch, then back under the R.R. bridge an*) east to edge^^^| 
of map. ^^H 

If Corral Creek were to overBow its banks until it reached 
the 800 feet contour at A, then the water further up the creek 
would reach the ground at all the points I have mentioned 
and the level sheet of water would lie in the shape of the_' ' 
Hue Just described. 

Illvatralion lo Rale 2. 
From V to Z, the slope is uniform and the contour* a 
jyenly spaced, hence for every rise oE 10 feet, tbe same d 
ance is covered on the map. 

/[lustration to Rule S. 
Glancing at the quadrilateral H. I. K. R., It is noticed , 
that the lines are straight, denoting a plane, and there being 
raore than one contour line denotes a slope. 

Jllvalraliim to Rule 6. 1 

By glancing at South Merritt HIU, Grant Hill, and the knoH 
at L, it will he noticed that the lines close on themselves, ! 
lenoting a hill or knoll; while the majority of the lines cau-j 
= followed from one side of the map around it till they leave '^ 
. at some other point 
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I Ilivstration to Hute 9. 

Glancing at Long Ridge, it will be seen that the 870 feet 
contour bends back upon itself and forma a pair, denoting a 
ridge, whereas along Corral Creek, the 800 feet contour on 
one side runs up stream and back on the other side, Forming 
a pair. I 

I niugtration to Rule 10. 

Glancing again at Long RidKs, letting X represent the base 
of ridge, Ihe contour lines at H. M. and H. are convex toward 
the base; this forms a nose or shoulder, extending toward X. 
, llluatration to Rule 11. 

From C it is noticeable that the line running from thence 
'.' to D and back to E Is convex toward the source of stream. 
■ On ft properly, executed topographical map, the contours are 
numbered on ed»;e of map at least, and frequently at Interrala 
within the map, so that ordinarily you have only to trace up 
the stream or in any direction to at once ascertain whfther 
or not the ground represented is higber or lower. 

Invisibility and visibility are elements standing out In 
map-reading, which are apt to puzzle any but a good reader; 
but while It wl I not be possible tor me to explain in a few 
lines the many mechanical and mathematical methods, where- 
by one may at all times be able to ascertain whether or not, 
when standiiig on a certain represented point, he would be 
concealed from view of another standing at another point, I 
can explain briefly how in th,E less d'fflcult cases one will be 
able to tell by inspection. 

or course, with Intervening woods or building one would 
,fte ab/^ to see at a glance, but the toWo-w'mg. \l <?a.tet\iUy 
iporaed. will be of 'he P — """t value in aeWTOi\ii\T.£ -*\!»i'««3 
"" '^ visibility ofan c 
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1. Where one point la the top of a hill or slope and the 
other the bottom, if the lines are equaily spaced or closer 
together at the top than at the bottom, tlie second point would 
be visible. Example: , 

W would be visible from B, or C from M, tor the general 
trend of the ground from C to M is concave. 

2. Where on a s'ope the lines are wider apart at tte top 
or slope than at the bottom, the Becond point will be inviaib'e. 
Example: pne standing at L could not sec a man standing 
at O, as the line Joining these two points would be convex. 

3. Two points are mutually invisible wliere there is an 
apparent higher point between them. This can be in moat 
ca^es ascertained by consulting the numbers on the contours. 
Ezamp'e: A man standing at S could not see a man standing 
at T. By consulting the numbers on the contours, it will be 
seen that S and T are both on the 870 contour, while between 
thim intervenes an SSO-foot piece of ground. 

4. In endeavoring to dnd out the Impossibility ot seeing 
across a space of ground represented by a curved contour the 
following applies: 

If the concave curve Is In the direction of a hlgher-num- 
beren contour, the opposite side can be seen: as O can be seen 
from 1, as the Hue represents a valley; while in any case 
where the concave curve lies in the direction ot a lower-num- 
bered contour, the opposite aid^ cannot be seen: as P cannot 
be seen from I, iia the line joining the two points would run 
very close to flie contour, 20 feet hlglier. 

There nre many other rules, but the above ni-e tbe moat 

Important. Remember that the cloRfti: lo%feVre\ "i^a.* Nv-i';*. ^is» 

the steeper the ground ; wWle th.6 'HS.a.et ■a.^«T\- ■*■«> ^^"t^*^* '*' 

I the more gently does the grouuA aXose. ^.^ t^ 

On hUlB. ridges, etc.. tbe grouud \w>'c«e.eTi x>ie ■» ^ 
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at top is always somEwliat higher than the hlgheEt-numheretl 
contour; while In valleys, the ground between the lowest- 
numbered contour Unea Is always lower than the eontoura.* 

After these details are mastered— and they can only be 
mastered after continued and conscientious efforts on the pari 
of the non>com missioned officer, and after comparing the ruh'a 
with the nppllcation of the same on the map of known 
country, the student will haTe a fair working knowiedge of 
the proper way to read a map. 

For measuring distances on a map, a pair of dlylders fs 
iiext, but in cases where none is at hand, a ruler, stick or 
string will suffice. Lay the measure along the indicated road 
or between the required points, mark the ruler at these points, 
and then lay off on tlie scale of the map. <See large map.) 

As to orienting one's self, having no map, the best way 
of course Is with a compaas; when no compass Is available, 
note that moss is lieariest on north side of trees, stones and 
buildings. Bark on the nortta side of trees la thiclcer than on 
the south side. If the moon is full, it is in east at 6 P. M. Thy 
north star is practically north. If the person has a watch 
and the sun is shining, point the hour hand In the direction 
of the sun: then tlie point midway between the hour band 
and 12 o'clock will tw south. (See questions on map-reading 
already given.) 

GENERAL REMAIIKS ON SERVICE OF SECURITY 

AND INFORMATION. 

AKhongh the greater anaount of information along the 

military line Is gathered by the tienernl Staff in time of 

peacp. the information whlcti the average ofBcer of low rank 

or noa-commlasiotied officer oblaVnB te o\>Va,\tt«4 ta time of 

'^'^i; f/fber In thv theat ' -leralWoa ov db. t^ia til\i».'«w. 
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Inasmuch as the Information gathered by the General StaCf 
Is not of particular interest In connection with the informa- 
tion gathered by the non-commissioned officer, It will not be 
treated In this subject. 

In order that on officer or a noQ-coraiiilBaioned officw 
may intelligently gather Information in time of war, he 
must have had for some time during time of peace coo- 
Btant practice in thia aanie work. It Is absolutely Impossible 
to lay down any deflnite lustnictlona as to the manner that 
a non-commiBsloned otRcor should meet rach indhiilual case 
gathered with hia Information. No two cases are alike, no 
two details of men are alllce, and no two non-com misBioned 
officers are alike, but there are certain principles laid down 
for instruction in Security and Information, which, If l-'amed 
thoronghly, by an officer or a non-commlssloQcd officer will 
be invaJnahle when the time comes for collecting this informa 
tion In time of war. 

PATROLLING. 

The first subject to be considered would be that of patrols, 
although in most of the text-bocks this subject Is taken up 
alter the subjects of advance guards, rear guard, and outposts. 
On account of the fact that in all departments of Security and 
Information the patrol is the unit on which the commander 
must depend for bis information In time of peace In the in- 
Btniction of enlisted men in Security and Information, it Is 
Impossible to actually assimilate the conditions of warfare, 
laaBmuch aa few reservations are of sufficient extent to afford 
InBtraction In the varied topography which one would meet 
In the theatre of operations, and if one goes oixts,W.fe Vsw. xs^c.- 
ta*y reservution, he must coaftne b\ina«M v't^'^^"^'^*^'* ^"^ t'^*>*>*_ 
trails aad vacant wood lota, so Uiat t\ie: \TYtVc\\«iOi.'ais.Vf. •as«*»».t 
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limited, first, to instruction on the map, then to instruction by 
meaoH of what are ordinarily termed staff rides or staff walks 
in which the non-commissioned officer or other persons to be 
instructed is taken out to the ground on which his work Is to 
be done, with the general and special situation given to him 
at the various points on the terrain, where he elth'r orally 
states to the Instructor what he would do under the particu- 
lar circumslanoes, or formulates his plans, writing down what 
he would do. and making a report on the completion of Ills 

After that has been gone over sufficiently to enable the 
non-commissioned officer to appreciate what should be done 
under various circumstances, he will then naturally be given 
a small patrol to command, first against an outlined enemy, 
then against another patroh 

1 will taki3 up first a small map problem, giving the gen- 
eral and special situations, together with a brief outline of 
what one should do under the particular circumstances, to- 
gether with certain rules obtained from the F»I(f Service 
Regulations and General Wagner's "Service of Security and 
Information." 

Inasmuch !>b °. non-commissioned officer wl'l ordinarily 
either directly or through his company officer, be given a 
general and special situation. It Is well that he understand 
what these mean. 

Briefly, the general slluatlon Is merely an outline of the 

general facts apparent to holh foi'ces of the situation of the 

opposing forces, whereas 'n Ihe special situation the partlcii 

Jar part which One Is lo perform is outlined, together with 

tJie mlniitf Informatloa of what Is ^inowti dt \.tie a^m'ft S-t \t.e 

■t^^/ca/ar rsglon over v i.alro\ Ve lo ?,o. 

^a/ng- the Fort L^a p. I ■w\'^ oulWi^e V\ic s,wic^v 
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BituatiMi and the special sltua>1ion, and on the large map I will 
give what I believe ttie formallon tbat tlie patrol should I 
at various points on the road marched over hy the patrol, 

PROBLEM NO. 1— PATROLLING. 
General Situation. 

The Blue force Is operating east of the Missouri River and , 
has crossed two regiments of Infantrj' to the west side for tbe | 
purpose of occupying Fort Leavenworth. 

The Brown (orce is operating west of the Missouri River, 
the lieadquurters about twenty miles weat of Fort Leaven- 
worth, but patrols have been seen as near the post a 
Frenchman's and the Taylor schoolhouse. 
Special Situation. 
You are In command of tbe patrol of Company K, Sixth 
Infantry, that Is orderud by the Compauy Commander to n 
out via Target Kua^e, Sheridan Drive to Hancncjt Hill, for the , 
purpose of otitalniag any Information possible of the Brown 
forces. 

State in detail your selection of men, inspection, instruc- 
tion, and formation up to the time that you would person 
ally reach 3 on the large map, 

Solvtion: 

In the first place, the patrol tliat you are taking out would 
consist of a small Intaniry patrol, which may vary in size 
from three men to n squad. No fewer than three men should 
ever be sent on any sort of patrolling work, owing to the fatf 
that one must send back a meesaKe by one of them whlc^i 
would have but two to continue the patrol work. 

For the purpose of observation, a patrol cannot he totv 
small coijfliHient with the wott Tfti\u\-cei ^i\ \^. *- ^«^- 
igaabmt patrol consists ot Irom five \.o ?,eie^ 
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expeuted to send back a number of reports, one must have 
extra men for this purpose. In tbia particular instance 1 
should advise tlie use of from six to elglit meu. I sOiill 
assume tiiat you have taken out Bis men besides yourself. 
If any chance Is given you aa to the selection of these men, 
it is best not only to select men old in the service, well drilled, 
obedient. Intelligent, and of great endurance, but It is better 
to so a step further, and take men of whose qualifications 
you have a personal knowledge. 

These men you will have at the appointed time, in tbe 
Company street in front of the barracks, and Inspect them to 
see that no man is under tbe iafluence of liquor, and tbat no 
equipments are carried which are in any wise bright, or liable 
to attract the attention of another person; that the men are 
properly armed, equipped and supplied with ammuDltlon; that 
no man who is not physically able to stand the work of the 
patrol, or bas-a cough, is present in the ranks. 

The patrol commander should not be sent out without 
definite instructions as to tlie following: 

1. The object of the reconnaissance. 

2. What Is known of the enemy. 

3. The nature of the ground to be reconnoltered. 

4. Whether he Is to recoanolter in one direction, or In 
several. 

5. How long he la to remain out. 

6. Where hts reports are to be sent, 

7. If other patrols are sect out, the particular route which 
he is to follow.** 

These regulations are frequently embodied in the written 
special sltnatioD which are more frequently given verbally by 
a superior. 
'J^be patrol commander mnst be certaVo ttiaVte uTiae^Wu.^** 
fiia InatrucUoam, and •♦ -^m save ti greal 4eB.\ ot Vwcto\e W 
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hlH BQpeiior will insist upon bla repeating tbeiu to him. He 
then informs the other men of the patrol of Iho positioi 
the troops of their own army, place of assenihly for men 
become fletaehed from patvol. and gives them their general 
inBtmctions, cautioning tliem especially that tliey must neither 
talk nor smoke, and then proceeds to ascertain whether or 
not tlie men of the patrol are familiar with tbe patrol signals. 
If they are not, he instructs them briefly In tlil:^, Intoiinlni: 
them tbat in addition to the signals found in SF^curlty and 
*^nformatIon, the following abould be used: 

Attention, or do you Gee anything. Wave tlie hand aciva^ 
the face or whistle once. 
* Affirmative Signals. Raise and lower the arm twice. 

Negative Signals. Extend the arm horizontally twice. •• 

Enemy In sight in small numbers. Hold the rifle above 
the head horizontally. 

Enemy in force. Same as preceding, raising and luwerlni; 
tbe rifle frequently. 

Complicated signals should he avoided. 

Signals should be used cautiously so that the enemy may 
not derive advantage from indiscretion. 

The leader of the patrol must, If possible, be provided witS 
B reliable map, an accurate watch, a gooa field glass, a ( 
patia, a whistle, some message blanks and a pencil.* 

Having formed and instructed the patrol, tbe patrol t 

mander will ascertain whether or not the men are familiar 

with the duties of pati'olling, and will instruct them briefly 

in Buch things as may not be understood by them. He will 

then, In this particular instance, proceed to move out with 

bis pati'ol along the road assigned hiia. He baa na», \y»K& vja,. 

I. In Uiifi Instance taat auy other pa\,io\ \a Q'viN- ^■a ■Ca^ ^\0^-^i^v^ 

feffie territory covered by him. so V^iaWie TO-asv co'*'« ^''"S^^ 

p>*ee than be otherwise woulfl. ■&« tromV* ■o^oV'e^ ^ *-~^ 
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hia patrol on Pope Avenue In front of the Norib Merrltt Hill 
Infantry barracks, and might take up this formation: 

Tbe patrol commauder accompanied by one man will pro- 
ceed aloDg Pope Avenue toward 1, two men being sent to the 
right of the patrol, two men to the left, auil one man would 
follow about one hundred yards in rear of the patrol com- 
mander. If possible, the memhera of the patrol should always 
be within nlgnallug dlatance of the patrol commander, or 
some other uienJber oC the patrol who la within communicating 
dlatance of the patrol commander. 

Both point and Hankera, In fact all members of the patrol 
move over the territory preacrlbed, as cautiously as possible, 
taking advantage of all topographical features of the terrain, ' 
which will In any manner enable them to see without being 

The formation of a patrol is not laid down, but it should 
always be borne in mind that it aliould be so formed and bo 
conducted that there will always be a possibility for escape 
of at least one member of the patrol, In order that accurate 
Information of the conduct of the patrol and what is seen 
up to the time of the capture may be imparted to the forces. 

In this instance. It would be Just as well for the flankers 
who are south of Pope Avenue to move quickly from the 
barracks down into the valley of the small creek, running 
Into Lake Merrltt; tlien move up the gulch just north of 
Engineer EDI. looking carefully for any sight of the enemr 
to the south and west; tlKn dart across the road to the wall 
surrounding the National Cemetery. 

By this time It is likely that the patrol commander Is 
about opposite (he north comer of the National Cemetery, 
^bUe the man left in rear Is aboiit a.\. "i, aai \;tife fta.-tf««ti. 
"■bo Have gone to the north, having aio\e4 torov.?,^ IVe -«wA* 
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Just eaet of one, have crossed the opeolng at a run to the 
trees at the foot of Fort Sully Hill, where one flanker may 
possibly have gone up to the north branch road, and the otber 
one up the south branch road to the top of the hill, there to 
signal across to the south flankers, who will convey the infor- 
mation to the patrol commander. 

Ordinarily it is not proper for a small patrol to enter a 
walled enclosure, and 1 would make no exception in this case, 
imlesB It became absolutely nec^essary to gain the protection 
of a wall of the cemetery In order to avoid observation, but I 
would move caulioualy along the wall to the aouthem comer, 
and then dart across to the woods just south of that point, 
and, by taking a position at the southern edge of these woods, 
make a careful survey of all open territory in sight. 

By this time the patrol commander is probably at the west 
end of the Cemetery ; the man left in rear is at the northern 
corner, one flanker is on the road leading from Fort Sully Hill 
to Cemetery Hill, while the other north flanker is moving 
through the woods between that road and Hancock Avenue, 
and when the patrol commander Is at 3. where they are to 
signal each other, the man with him is prpbably a few yards 
In the direction of 4; one south flanker is on the edge of the 
woods southeast of 3, the other Is concealed behind the target 
butt north of 20, one north flanker can be at 12 and the otber 
at 18, whHa the otber member of the patrol would be Home- 
wbere In the rear of the patrol commander. 
Specinl SidiaH-in 2, 

Describe In detail the movement of your patrol from 3 to S. 

Solution.' 

Tbe patrol commander would, move b.\(«s*1A»-'^'^^'^^ , 
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■±oe patrvi coromanoer wouia raoNe -b-vmu* i:"!"^ x«?et ^^^ 

1 S to 4 and from 4 to 5, toWQ-wea X*^ ■l^^ ^jexw» ^M 
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rear; the Houth patrol would move In the same general direc- 
tion, sheltered by tie target butt to the vicinity of «, where 
they wouIq creep alon^ the north edge of the railroad cut to 
11. The north patrol would move westward from 12, keeping 
vrithlu signaling dlatance of each other to a point two or three 
hundred yards north of 5. 

Special Situation S. 

In moving along Shertdau drlre north from 6, a member of 
your patrol captures a farmer driving south along the road 
from 14 to 13, Q. What questions would you ask the farmer? 
What would you do with hlmT 

Aitamfr: 

Ah soon as any member of the patrol sees any inhabitant 
or person coming from the direction of the enemy, be would 
signal to the patrol commander, "Enemy in sight," being 
careful that this signal is conveyed without giving the in- 
habitant a chance to escape, or he could signal by waving bl» 
hands across the face, and when answered by the patrol com- 
mander, raise and lower the arm vertlcully at once. 

The patrol commander then moves cautiously but rapidly 
in the direction of the member of the patrol who iias seen 
tbe inhabitant, and, having captured hfm, proceeds to ask the 
following questions (other questions than the following may 
be asked, but it is apparent that it will be necessary In most 
cases to ask tlie greater part ot the following queatlona, in 
order that the commander of the troops may be properly 
informed): 

1. Have you seen any of the enemy's soldiers? 
S. Where were they and what were they doing? 
3- fVere tbey infantry, oavulry, w military? 
J*- ^'ere tbey regular troopa or uiiWUat 1 

Wi **''"«f kind of uuiforoiB aid Vans wewf ^ 
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Were the horses and men In good condition? 

7. How did the troops behave themselvea? 

8. How was the road situated leading td ihe enemy, and 
what 'was Its condition? 

9. Has the enemy any scouting parties out? 

10. Has the enemy taken any gnldes from the village?** 
In questioning country people, the patrol commaDder must 

carefully avoid military terms aa they are very likely to be 
misunderstood by the InliabitaDt. He should also endeavor 
to draw out all information known by the inhabitant. After 
having obtained this information from the Inbabitaut. It la 
carefully put down upon the mfssage blank, a copy of which 
Is here inserted, and the inhabitant is taken back to the fort 
by a member of the patrol. 

Special Situation f. 
When the patrol commander arrives at a point about three 
hundred yards north of 14, he receives a signal from one 
the flankers about two hundred yards west, that the enemy 
la In Ri|;ht in small force. 

1. What has been the formation of Ills patrol from the 
time of capturing the inhabitant to the present time? 

2, What action does he take upon receiving this Infor- 



After having sent the inhabitant back to tbe post, the 
pRtrol commander would move along Sheridan Drive In tQe 
direction of 16, with one Hanker moving along the road about 
ISO yards west, and the other one still further west at the 
edge of the woods. The right flankers move through the 
woods in the direction of the quatr^. K\\ vaewiSsB^'*. *«- ■**» 
patrol keep about ahreast o( the pa.tro\ commM^aK-e, '•;^^*^o^'^^ 
Voaaldered the best formation fov a, ii>al-VQ\ w^c^V-a* '^^ « 
^^fl woods. 
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At 14, the patrol commander, after looking over the open 
ground to the north, moves along the edge of the woods, east 
of Sheridan Drive, while one of the left flankera moves along 
the edge of the woods toward the brow of the hill northwest, 
with the remaining left flanker near hy. 

Upon receiving the lnformal:on given In Special Situation, 
the patrol commander signals for all members of the patrol 
to halt, and place themselveH in the beat position for observ- 
ing any movements of tbe enemy, while he moves rapidly to 
the position occupied by the member of the patrol signaling 
the Information 

Upon asrertainmg ibe force and position of the enemy 
seen b> thp member o' the patrol the commander writes out 
that information upon the blank provided for the purpose, 
and dispalchea i' at once to his superior at the fort, for It is 
a »fl' settled rule that information of the first sight of the 
enemy should be immedtatelv convejed to the military com- 
mander. This information should slate accurately where the 
message is written; wnen the enemy was seen by a member 
of the patrol, or by the patrol commander; how many there 
were; the direction in which they were moving; whether they 
appeared to be independent patrols, some patrols sent out 
from larger ones, or advance or rear guard patrols; and their 

I apparent object: ending the report by stating what the neit 

move of tha patrol commander would be. 
SpcHal SittiaHon 5. 
Upon arriving at 28, you di.icover two of tbe enemy dls- ' 
mounted, comlne south along Sheridan Drive from Hancock 
^ill. Describe In detail yOTir acUon. 
, Tbe Brst thlne^ tor any member ot V.\\fc pa."o\ ^^Q 4^ ■o-'ftw^ 

L s^iag tbe approach of an enemy Is vo V^^- ViA<^ '^ "tf*^''* * 
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ciulckly as posaible where lie will be concealed from the view 
of the enemy, and at the same time be enabled to watc^ his 
movements. In thia case, ample oppoitunily for concealment, 
the patrol commander conceals himself in the woods to t 
right of 38, slfinaling all flankers to close in rapidly and & 
tiously, at the same time informing them that the enemy ia 
in sight. 

As can be plainly seen From situation that 1b laid down, 
the patrol was sent out for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion, therefore It should avoid the use of flre-arme otber than 
for the purpose of self-preservation, as to notify the enemy of 
the position of our patrol might endanger the entire ce 
mand at Fort Leavenworth, as well as forcing upon the patrol 
a possibly larger patrol of the enemy. 

Having captured the two members of the enemy's force, 
the patrol commander leads tbem to one side, after stationing 
his patrol in such a manner as to avoid surprise from the 
enemy, and should endeavor to obtain answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

Position of the enemy; his Intentions; names of tbe com- 
mander morale; name of the regiment corps; opposing forces. 
This Information should be made a part of the report sent 
back by the patrol taking the enemy to tlie fort. 
, Spiiiiai 8Uiiati-)n %. 

TJpon arriving at Hancock Hill, the patrol commander per- 
ceives a force of infantry in column of squads, which he as- 
sumes to be about one hundred yards long, preceded by a 
force of about twenty men and followed by another force 
Wliicfa covers a distance from 25 to U, aU mt>'s\\i¥, ^wK&. 

Q. In your report to your coTOnia.ii.4ev, -wt-aS. -««^^'^'* 

._ ^„ (- ■.-ne Vs^^*^ , 



r of troops yon would assunie lo '^»^ \-f* '^^ ** 
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Infantry Id column of squads occupy a distance of about 
Iwo men per yard, so that In llie first force there would be 
200 men, preceded by 20, and followed by a forc^e 400 yardi 
long, wlilcb would uieHn a force of SOU, a total of approxi- 
mately 1000 men. 

Having seen this patrol, and having- gone over tlie ground 
prescribed, the patrol commander should [Conceal himself and 
his patrol so as to guard all the bridges, and at the same time 
watch the movement of the enemy, until word Is received by 
the commander of the fort for him to return. 

I will here give a brief list written as concisely as possible, 
of the things which the patrol commander ahould bear In 

The patrol members advance quickly and quietly, are vigi- 
lant, and make use uf covi^r whenever practicable. Villager 
and enclosures involving danger of surprise should not be 
entered unless necessary.* 

The country should t>e observed In nil dli-ectluns, land- 
marks of the rear being Impressed on the mind, so that tlie 
way back can be readily found.* 

In small esploring imtrols, the commander should In most 
cases be In the lead.* 

The signs In abandoned camps often Indicate the number, 
character and condition of tbe enemy.* 

A thick and low cloud of dust Indicates infantry; a hlgb 
and thin cloiud, cavalry; a broken cloud, artillery or wagon 

Trades in the road indicate the number and kind of trooin 

and uirection of marph.* 

T/je Btreogth of a body of troops may be estimated from 

rtie leagth ol time It tiikee to pass a glvea polM. A^sumluf ,. 

"' ^"fautry in column of foiira wlW occviv? l^a-M » -swi. vM 
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man, cavalry one yard per trooper, and artillery 20 yards per 
gun, a given point would be passed In one minute by about 
175 infantry, 110 cavalry at a wait, 200 cavalry at a trot, 6 
guns or caUaons. 

For troops in columns of twos, take one-half of the above 
estimate.* 

• It Is advisable for a patrol to return by different routes 
Chan the one followed In Bdvanee,** 

Should avoid Rteat roads. •♦ 

If another patrol of the same army, or some, friendly force 
Is met, the patrol commander exchanges Inforinatloin with it.*» 

When a hostile patrol has penetrated so far as lo make 
it probable that it has gained important information, an at- 
tempt should be made to ambuscade and capture lt.»* 

When the patrol conies to a cross road, two men should be 
sent along, two on each flank, the patrol halting. It the m'-n 
should see nothing suspicious, they return, and the patrol 
pushes on." 

If the patrol Is targe enough to admit of detaching them. 
one or two men, npou coming to a height, climb the alop« 
on either flank." 

If time permits, the line on either side of the deflle should 
De reconnoltered by flankers before the patrol enters it. If 
Che heights are inaccessible or time Is urgent, the patrol pushes 
tbrough In single tile at double time. The same mctliorl should 
be employed in reconnoiterlng a railroad cut. When coming 
to bridges or fords, the front of the patrol Is directed so as 
to bring all the men to the passage. The patrol approaches 
rapidly and takes a proper formation.** 

When a house or farm building Vs a\>9'"^^^^^> ^"^ "^^ "^"'-'*"'^ 
aoJtered carefully from a distance, a,"ai iSutii wct'^"*^'^*^^ 
'±e patrol. If the house la to be w^xttfefi.. ^S' %\.?^'«* '^ 
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housBH are carefully guarded whl'.e one member of the patrol 
enters. In case the house ia not to be entered, the patrol le 
to lie in wait for the exit of some one Inside. 

The best formation ia to have at least two men to be 
stationed at each of two diagonal opposite comers. ThU 
enables each side to be watched by ony man, and, if Grin? 
becomes neceHsary, pri:vents any member of the patrol being 
accidentally Ared upon. 

If a village Is found to be in possesafon of the enemy, a 
amall patrol must be content to reconnoiter from the out 
fikirts, endeavoring to capture an inhabitant for the purposs 
of obtaining information from him. At niRht a village must 
be more cautloualy approached than by day. Patrol should 
approach by back alleys and across gardens rather than move 
along the street.** 

In reconnoitering the enemy En position, the patrol tu- 
deavors to ascertain the direction and extent of line of obsef' 
vation; how Its flankers are supported; position of the sen- 
tinels: their number; number of pickets: place where lias 
may be penetrated with the least risk of discovery: strength 
of the hostile patrols: and the route taken by them. It Is also 
of great importance to ascertain where the good roads extend 
'•■lerally behind the enemy's pickets, as such road could ba 
used by forces sent out to capture them. 

If a point can be found on the flank of Xhe enemy's posi- 
tion, from which a view of his disposition In rear of the line of 
sentinels can be obtained, the commander of the patrol en- 
deavors to gain such point. The best time for such observation 
iB at daybreak, and the selected point should be obtained be- 
fore dawn, so as to enable the patrol to relieve the outpost** 
If the enemy Is on the marcli, tlie vtAxoV iftio\i\4 wswwsti 
ttmelf close to (be hostile column, but Ia,i eaoM^ Vo wo\4 »»- 
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covery by the enemy't; flankera. ConEplcuous places eliould I 
be avoided; the best place ie a. ditch or wallow which Will | 
conceal and not be visible even at a short dlRtance. 

REPORTS. 

Reports ehould l>e sent in whenever anything of ImportanLC 
Is seen, or anything happens which should be known by tlie 
force who sent out the patrol. Trivial matters should not be 
reported, but If there is a doubt as to the Importance of some- 
thing seen or htard, the report should be made. 

Reyorts map be either verbal or written. If verbal report 
Is sent in, lie aboulcl be required to repeat it before Btartlnj;.** 

It Is absolutely essential In sending In report that proper 
namea be properly spelled by them, as they are spelled by the 
Inhabitants, as well as the maoner in which tbey are pro- 
nounced by the Inhabitants. All proper names alionld be 
printed, and not written. The manner In which the Informa- 
tion was obtained sbould be given. 

It the patrol be an expeditionary patrol, Its object will dt* 
tenulne Its size. If the object In view is the capture of a 
* sentinel, the patrol i^houkl be ordinarily a small one. A sen- 
tinel should be chosen whose post can be easily approached, 
and who, so for aa can be Judged, Is not In tiigbt of bla 
picket. The patrol cautiously steals up close to the sentinel's 
post, being extended as circumstances require, and upon a 
prearranged signal, rushes forward, and endeavors to snT' 
round the sentinel and seize hliD before he can fire." 

If the object Is the capture of a patrol, the force should be 
a. large one. It must prepare nn ambascado or take up a 
position such that It can eurroiiud tbe enemy's patrol, or at 
lout cut off ita retreat." 

atrol enters a villagB, 11 mttftX. \>e C1w;«■'^.^j^ "«' '^'^'^^ 
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poBt-office, telegraph ofllce, all papers and messages at then 
places. Telegraph operator muat under no circumstances be 
permitted to seTid any messageB. 

FiilowEng are ^anipl»» of the mes^a^e liUiik snd caveluiM^.*"* ^^B 




Sen ding delBvhment. 


Location. 


Day. 


Mp. 


Time. 


1 

1 

£ 

i 

s 
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To: Rpceivrd 








(5i Inch 
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Departure: 
R-W ut .p«J 


Arrival 


ThL,e«v«lope wait. mu™.<l» bearer. 


ta 


16 Inihri.,) 


i 



Following Lin 

Field Oii>>t:im, 
No.—. 



(a) A-dvaace Troops. 
(Name of com 

inaDd«r a n i 

troops.) 
(6) Main Body, in 
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(generally 
ToUowa): 
Field hospital. 



1 d. 

L 

^^^^^ Infantry. 

^^^B .Artillery. 

^^^Hp- Infantry. 

I^^^P Cavalry. 

I"" (c> Bear Guard: 
(Name of c 
aiander a 
troops; US 
ly strong 
cavalry, artll' 
lery, and ni 
chine guns.) 

I (d) Bight {or Left, 

I Flank Guard 

I (Name of 

I " 

1 



forms ol I 

2. Obders fob a b?:ti{eat. 

(Official designation of Issuing officer's com 

mand.) (Place)-^ , (date)- , (hour)— 

1. Inforvuttion of the enemy and of' 
our supporting troops. 

2. Mission of the command (plan of 
the commander). 

3. Disposition of troops: 
(a) Orders for the advance troops 

(place and time of departure, road, 



of marcli special inatructiona, Prepaxatloi 



tor 



destroying and obstructing road). 

(0) Orders for the main body (place 
and time of departure). 

(c) OrAers for the rear guard (dis- 
tance from main body, or place and 
time of departure, examination of side 
roads, special Instructions). 

(d) Orders for the flame guard 
[similar to (c)]. 

(e) Orders for outposts (how and 
when withdrawn and Joined to col- 

4. Orders for the regimental train 
{place and time of departure, road, 
and escort; Qsually well in advance). 

5. Place of commander (or where to 
send reports). 



troops.) 

(Signature: ) 

Manner of communicating the order, 

Rbmabk.— In a retreat the terms "right fiauW Ka&"\'sS.\,^ai.^se 
If the detachment were ■lac\Tis, ft^fe ts^wofl - "^^^ 
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mander may either use the cavalry as "real 
under the orders of the commander of the r 
the caae supposed, or he may keep It under 



Field Obderb, 



(a) Advance Cavalry: 
(Nam 



guard cavalry" 
lar euard, as in 
lis own control. 
Orders fob an advance uuakd. 

i Official designation of Issuing officer's com- 
mand (advance guard of such a command), 
(Place)-— — , (date) — . (hour) — . 

3. 1. Information of the enemy and of 

OUT supporting troops. 

2. Mission of the advance ottard. 

3. Disposition of troops, 
(a) Orders for the advance cavalry 

(place and time of departure, road, 
service of security and information, 
special mission). 

(6) Orders for the vanguard [simi- 
lar to (a)]. 

(p) Orders for the reserve (distance 
the place and time 



L 



mander and 
troops,) 

(b) Vanguard: 

(Name of com- 
mander and 

(c) Reserve, In order 

of march (gener- from vanguard 
ally as follows) : of departure) 
Cavalry, 
Infantry. 
Artillery. 
Infantry. 
Artillery. 
Field hospital. 
Id) Right (or Left) 
Flank Oiiard: 
(Name of com- 
mander and 
troops.) 
Manner of communicating 



(d) Orders for the flank guard [sim- 
ilar to (a)], 

(le) Orders for the outpost (how and 
when withdrawn and Joined to col- 

5. Place of commander (or where to 
send reports), 

(Signature;) — 



r 
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Orders i 



Field Orders, \ Official designation of issuing officer's co 

No. — ' J mand.) (Place) , (date) , (bour) 

Troops. 1- Intarmation of the enemy and of 

OUT supporling troops. 

(a) Reserve, in order 2. Mission of the rear guard. 

of march (gener- 3. Disposition of troops. 

ally as follows) : (a) Orders for reserve (place and 
Field hospital, time of departure, places selected 'or 
Engineers. defense, troops srnt ahead, distance 

Infantry. from main body not deflnite'y pra- 

Artillery. scribed). 

Infantry. (6) Orders for the supvort and rear 

C a V a I r y as party (place and time of departure, 
messengers. or distance Irom the reserw). 

(b) Support ana Rear (c) Orders (or rear guard cavalrj/ 

Forty: (place and time of departure of sup- 

(Name of com- port, special orders) . 
mander and (d) Orders for flank guard (place 
troops.) and time of departure, road). 

(c) Rear Ouard Cao- 4. Orders for the regimental train, 

airy: 5. Place nf commander (or where to 

(Name of com- send reports). 

mander and (Signature:) . 

troops.) 

(d) Right (or Left) 

Flank Ouard; 
(Name of com- 
mander and 
troops.) 
Manner of coramunipating the order. 

I PiBLD OoDEBB. \ Official designation of iRSuing officer's com- 

I No. — . / mand.) (Place) , (dale) •, (hout\— . 

I J. Information of the enemy and. a\ out Bu'c^oT^.'i.-n.sj \tq«*'^n 
SSftw o/ main body of commond. 



I 



1 ». Plan of commander (to go liilo ca.B« Koft. e*^"*™- 
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3. (a) Designation of outpost troops and outpost com- 
mander, indication of general line to be occupied hy the out- 
posts (conoection with other outposts when necessary). 

lb) Orders for the outpost troops (division Into sections 
when necessary, special inslructions, conduct in case of attack) 

(c) Orders for troops not assigned to the outpost (Interior 
guards, places dt assembly In case ot attack). 

4. Orders for the regimental train (wbetlier it accompa- 
nies the outpost troops or not). 

5. Place of the commander, or where to send reports. 

(Signature:) . 

Manner of communicating' tlie order. 



I, maad.) 



(a) Advance Guard: 
(Name of com- 
mander B,nt 
troops.) 
(6) Main Body, in 



of issuing officer's coii> 
Place)- — , (date)^ , (hour)— 

1. Information of the enemy and of 
our supporting troops. 

2. Uhjective of the movement (stated 
tn general terms). 

3. Disposition of troops: 
(a) Orders for the oduonte guariJ 

[distance at which it should precede 
der of march main body or place and time of de- 
(generally as parture (when not prescribed for main 
'follows): body instead), road, extent of securily 

Cavalry as mes- and iuformation serviee to be require*!, 
any special mission]. 

(6) Orders for the main body (dis- 
tance from advance guard or initial 
point and time of departure). 

(c) Orders for flank guard [similar 
to (a) when required, especial atten- 
tion being given to reconnaissanee 
When necessary, indicate where the 
flank guard leaves the main column]. 
(6) Orders for the outposts (how 
they enter the tolumn on being re- 
lieved). 



Infantry. 
Artillery. 
Infantry. 
Engineers. 
Field hospital, 
(e) Right (or Ltft) 
Flank Guard." 



(Nai 



I of 
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t , 

^^^^^^^^^^H (escort. dlataDce In rear and destlnsf I 

^^^^^^^^^r tlon when dItTerent Trom that of main I 

^^^^^^" body). 

r a. Plare of comman/ler (oi 

1 Bend reports). 

I (Signature:) 

V Manner of communicating the order. 

' PROBLEM NO. 2— PATROLLING. 

Oetieral Situation. 
Same aa before. 

Special mtuation. 

Word has been brought In fnat a quantity of arms belona- J 
Ing to the enemy la stored at Salt Creek School-house. Quan- 
tity of arms estimated to be about fifty rifles, guarded by ^ 
ten men of the enemy. You are ordered with a patrol to n 
rapidly to that place, capture the arma and return to 
post as quickly as [josslble. State In detail formation of your I 
patrol and manner in which you would effect the capture. 

Solution: 

Owing to the special work laid out for the patrol, it will 
be necessary to send a much larger one than would be the 
case, were It merely a patrol sent out for lie purpose of gather- 
ing Information, I should recommend In a situation of tbis 
sort the taking of about fifty men, as It would probably be 
necessary to do a certain amount of fighting; or, la any case. 
snfflcient men should be taken to be sure of overpowering the 
enemy in a hand-to-hnnd conflict. 

As tbls patrol Is not sent out for the purpose of Information, 
but aa an expeditionary patrol sent out for a special purpose, 
and as the probahllitlea are tiiat the eiAVvi. cwo.-iVt^ f 
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iag the post la covered by our own patrols, It wonld be beat 
to avoid all main roads aloog wlilch the enemy may possibly 
have pntrols. 

I should move therefor?, having a point of about three men, 
fifty yards In front; flnnkers of three or four men fifty to 
one hundred yards to the side of the rear point, and three or 
four men Qfty to one hundred yards in rear of the main foree, 
while the patrol commander can be either with the point or 
with the main body. Moving from Pope Avenue, I should go 
by way of Fort S'llly HIU, Cemetery Hill, 13 to 10, where I 
should move down a ravine northeast ot 10 In the direction 
of 25, then move Quickly to the left, to the woods covering 
Sentinel Hill. Arriving at the southern edge of the woods 
on Sentinel Hill, I should Btatlon sentinels to tlie west, also 
on top of Sentinel Hill, for the purpose of informing me of 
the possible approach of tlie enemy, and then, making sure 
that there were no other forces of the enemy present exeejit 
the guard, move upon the school-house from the northeast 
and northwest, sending smali forces to the west to cut oCT 
the retreat. 

If one is moving out ov«r road In the daytime for the 
purpose of learning the trail, In order that he may go over 
that same road at night, it would be necessary for him tn 
mark' certain points along the trail. In moving out along 
the road at any time, members of the patrol should glanee 
to the rear occasionally to familiarize themselves wltli the 
appearance of the landscape when moving from the opposite 
direction. 

The problems which 1 have given are the same both for 
aijijr probientB a^d staff wallt. 
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RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS.*" | 


iXDnras. 


SUMMAHY. 


EXPLATIONB AND REMARKS. 


. T«B 


Conslrvi'iioii. 


Whether machines, corduroy, 
plank, gravel, clay, or iarth. 
Whether worked or formed by 
traffic. 




Width. 


Of the roadway proper. 9 feet 
1h the minimum for Infantry in 
fours, cavalry In twos, wagons 
or guns in column; 16 feet for 
a double column, or to permit 
passing. 


K 


Contliiion. 


First its present condition, 
then whether rains would affect 
it, and how; whether any other 
circumstances might alter its 
condition, such as soil, nature ol 
drainage, adjacent ground, etc. 
The length of any bad parts 
should be stated, and the way of 
avoiding them, if possible. 




Malerials for 


Such as piles of stone on the 


1 


repair. 


roadside, loose stones from near 
quarries, gravel, limber, or 
brushwood tor fascines, etc. 




3ra<les. 


On hilly roads with a grade 
stepper than 3 degrees, or 1-20, 
tbe slope should be stated. For 
short distances artillery can go 
up 15 degreia, or about M; 
heavy wagons 8 degrees, or 
about 1-7: for steeper grades ex- 
tra horses dhjs^. \ift »w.-iR>i-'^- 
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Defiles. 


Any narrow part, as the en'eei 
of a vllloge, a cutting, etc., to- 
gether with its length, width, 
ana height of sldea, and wheth- 
er it L-au he widened, or tlje 
Bides aceeasible, etc. 




FB.WJ, 


If on the sides of a. road, the 
kind, as stone, hedge, board, 
picket, wire, vail, etc., and the 
distance between them. Wheth- 
er they are an obstacle to move- 
ment or afford oovec from fire. 


11 BRicoes 


Variety. 


Wiiether a draw, swing, BUa- 
pensioa, cantilever, trestle, truss, 
arcli, ordinary or foot-bridge, 
etc,. In detail. If an arch, num- 
ber oC, whether eUlpUcal, semi- 
circular, or segmentni. The span 
Is the horizontal distance from 
pier to pier. Whether strong 
enough to bear guns. Bridges 
of small span, easily demollBheil 
or repaired, need not be so min- 
utely described. 




Material. 


Whether of steel, iron, wood. 
stone, or brick, or a combination 
of several. 




L e n g 1 h. 
breadth, and 
height above 
■water. 


Length of bridge, length of ap- 
proaches, breadth between wing 
walls. If bridge passes over the 
road, the clear height above the 
road should be given. 


k_ ■/ 


Piers. 


Describe In detail as to ma- 
terial, ttlckneaa, number, dis- 
tance atiail. II 


tafe A 
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Anything 
•hat might re- 
tard the usual 
marching rate. 



I 



State esact posltloa; tlie length 
anil breadth; ordln&ry aupth; na- 
ture or bottom; whether liable to 
Hhift or deepen; velocity of cui' 
rent; means of destroying- or re- 
pairing; condition of approaches, 
roads, or paths. See Fords Ju 
Reconnaissance of Rivers. 

Such aa steep grades, rock; 
places, deep mire, heavy sands, 
etc. In every case the probable 
rate of marchlug to be given. 

Whether snlittnt (extending 
lengthwise of road), broadside 
(extending across the road to 
rlgbt and left), or cireular. 
Farms of Importance under this i 



Whether paved (givinR klnds^ 
conditions, etc.) or not. Breadtb, , 

straight or tortuoua, etc. 

Kinds of, whether Hardens, or^ 
chords, etc.. and walls or fences 
by which surrounded. 

Bach as churches, manufac- 1 
lories, public buildings, large J 
dwellings, telegraph and tele- 
phone offices, etc. Size of each; 
whether suitable for harracka, 
hoBDitalB, etc. ^w,V\\«t. o'^- s™-'^: 
if not a^ift'«ll o^ ■fc^.^-^iVN, '«^'' 
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1 


Defenamuty. 


neighboring beielitR: materials 
for barricading and making 
abattis; whether tools (or en- 
trenching are available in any 
quantity. 


' 


General 
description. 


Of what la not shown on 


V. Coun- 


sketch. Anything that limits 


try. 


the view, etc., as woods, nature 






of them, Impasaable or not. 


, 


Nature of 


Whether rocky, sandy, clayey. 




soil, and culti- 


marshy, etc. Character of cul- 


L 


vation. 


tivation, direction of rows Of . 
high crops, KB corn, vineyards, 
etc., kIndB of fences by which 
co«:red. 


■■ 


Practtcability 


Whether movement acroaa 


^^ 


f r different 


country or parallel to the road 


F^ 


armt. 


wou'd be possible for any or all ■ 


VI. RlVBBB, 


' Width. Devth. 


Tne summary here given ap- 


Stbhamb or 
Canals. 


retodty. Bot- 


plies only to the points whei* 


tom. Banks. 


the road croH.ies a river, stream, 


Forrls. Locks. 


or cnnal. Of the baflka. the com- 




Inclineil planes. 


mand of one over the other 




Aqueducts. 


would be given. Important rlv- 
Krs would usually be separately 
rpconnoltered. 

See Reconnilaaance of Rivera. 

The amount of snace, the 


VII. Halt^ 


Extent. Prox- 


amount end kind of drlnkinE 


iKQ Places. 


imity of water. 


water, for men and animals, are 




the chl«f pointa. Whether part 


[ / 




of command could pas a from 




rear lo Irout^. e\.c. 


[ , . d 
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The staHstical information desired would relate almost ex 
cluslvely to Bnpplies, accuminodatlon, and population, and 
would probably be entirely a written report on a form pre- 
pared fur that purpose. 

I. In tbe first column would be the name ot the place 
reported on; or, in case the sketch was made, Its referenru 
number. Tbe ordei- of reference numbers and oames should 
be tbe same as ou the skHtcli— tliat is, tbe bigbest number or 
most distant place would first be described at top of report, 
tbe starting-point at tbe bottom. 

II. Distances froio starting-point and from i>lace to place 
are both reported, unless tlie report accompanies a sketch, 
when tbey may be omitted. 

III. Tbe number of bouses and the population may sen- 
erally lie obtained from Uie torpomte authorities. It not, tbe 
number of houaeB may be approximated by estimating th"? 
number in each street from the eatlmaled length of street 
and the average size and compactness ot the houses on each. 

The population may be estimated at an average of about 
5 to every house. 

IV. lu estimating the accommodation, one man per yard 
of front of tlie bouse may be allowed if only one room deep, 
two men per yard of front If two rooms deep, etc. If bouse 
has more than one story, multiply by number of stories high, 
less one for the family. It estimated by rooms separately, 
one man per yard of length may be allowed it not over 15 feet 
wide, two men per yard of length If between 15 and 25 feet 
wide, 3 men per yard If width exceeds 25 feet. These would 
be only temporary accommo'dations. 

// a}) bouses could not be calculated as above, then the;' 
cDigbt be divided into classes according to size, and a house o( 
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each class examined and the accomiiLodatloD estimated, from ^^M 
which that of the entire place couid be obtained. ^^M 

Id estimating the accommodation or barns and sheds for ^^U 
borsea, If desired, one horse per 5 feet of length ma^ be al- ^^M 
lowed If not over 24 feet wide, and two horses per 5 feet of ^^M 
length If over 34 feet. ^^| 

V. Under supplies, the names of persons from whom they 
I may be obtained are reported; also the number of grocery 
' stores, butcher sbopa, blacksmith shops, hotels, and aay other 
I places where edibles and drinkables are to be obtained. 

VI. Under transportation, the names of persons from i 
whom wagons, horBes. etc.. can be obtained are reported; also j 
the number and kind obtainable from each. 

VII. Under water would be stated whether drinking water j 
Is obtainable from reservoirs, cisterns, wells, springs, etc., the 
amoont and gnallty; also water supply for animals. 

To calculate the supply obtainable from a small stream, j 
multiply tOKether the mean depth, width, and velocity per | 
minute, all In feet, for the cubic feet per minute. To reduce 
cubic feet into gallona of 231 cubic Inches, multiply by 7.5. ' 

In permanent camps men require at least 5 gallons each | 
per day and horses 10 gallons. 

Keconnalsaance of Railroads.— Railroads play an Importaat ' 
part In modern warfare. By their means troops and sup- 
lilies are transported with rapidity from one point to another. 
Railway centers and junctiocs become Important strategic 
points. In reconnaissance of a railroad, if a sketch were 
required. It would be made on the same principles as the 
sketch of an ordinary road, but would also include plana on. *. 
larger scale of the Important ceuWia 8.^4 -jft.-c&a. 'Cro. s^'aat 
plana each pair of traeka would lac a\io-wu\n ■&. *»*» ""^^^^ 
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lit. The Line. 

1. Tlie rniines of plncee through which It passea, iind other 
llnea with which It connects. 

2. The general character of the country through which tt 
I passes. 

' JS. Whether Hlngle or double trucii; gaufie In feet and inches 

(■( feet 8VS Inthps standard guoge), and general condltlou. 

4. Description of rails, whether Iron or steel; weight per yajd; 

how laid, on chairs, tie-plates or not; how fastened, by 
I flsU -plates, angle-lroDs, etc. 

5. Description of ties, material, distance apart, whether laid 

on ballast (kind) or noL 
(!. Description of bridges, kind, material, length of spans; 
best method of destroylnK, etc. 

7. Locations and leuKths of hidings, and If there are con- 

veniences tor loading and nnloading troops, animals, 
and supplies. 

8. Gradients, cuttings. embanknipntH, viaductB, tunnels. 
1). Practicability of marching troops along the line. 

10. Places, other than at sldlnga or stations, where troopH 
could be loaded or unloaded. 

Sd. StallMS. 
I 1. General description as to bIkp, material of which built, 

I whether situated on the level, on an embankment, or 

In a cutting, and whether adapted to defense. 
^ lieavrlptioa ot /re Jj,'ht- houses, round-houaes, and other 
I baildlDge. 
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3. The number of cross or junction lines. 

4. The lengths and breadths of platforms, facilities for erect- 

ing temporary ones. 

5. Direction of approaches and widths of entrances to the 

station. 

6. Space outside where troops could be formed and for camp- 

ing in vicinity. 

7. Supply of water for engines, and for troops and animals. 

8. Amount of rolling stock, locomotives, and cars of differ- 

ent kinds and capacity. 

9. Stores of different kinds, as rails, ties, fuel. 

10. Number of telegraph lines, location of batteries and ma- 

terials for repair. 

Reconnaissance of Rivers.— The object of the reconnais- 
sance of a river is generally for the purpose of ascertaining 
how it may be crossed by an army, or to oppose the crossing 
of it by an enemy. 

The report. If the river is parallel to the general line of 
operations, it would be reconnoitered with a view to showing 
bow connection could be maintained between columns on 
both banks, either during the march or for action. Such a 
river Is the best protection from an enemy's enterprise on a 
flank, as it is only necessary to seize the boats and guard the 
bridges and fords to secure it. 

The information in such a case would be as follows: 
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Other points. 


Where crossing might be modi' 
practicable by military bridges 
or other meanti. Also If rlvera 
freezes over to bear crossing, and 
for how long. 


VIII. Boats 


Iv detail. 


Whether regular boats, ferries, 
or flying bridges, with full de- 
scription as to kind, size, oapa- 
dty, etc. Number of men that 
can be carried each trio and 
time required. Whether mater- 
ials for rafts are near. 


IX- Locks 


In detail. 


Lenglh: width; fall of water; 
lime reqnired to fill and empty; 
whether exposed to dUtant ar- 
tillery fire. 

Fosltlou of, should be shown 
on sketch. 


If the river 1h iiiTimuIiciila 


r to the i/mertil Via': of operations, 


It U necessary to concentrat 


at one or more points. In order 


to cross, and to tleceive the enciiiy as to one's real Intenlloni!. 


In which cftae ft might be used ait a defcnalve obstacle, and the 


report would contain. In add 


llion to the above, the following 


liirorma.tloii: 




X. Ap- 


Nature ol 


And points at which access by 


PBOACHBS. 




them may be barred by troops 
br obMtacles. 


xr. 


Command 


On cither bunk wllhin artillery 


Hbights, 


and distance. 


range. 


XII. ItniN- 


Points and 




DATIONS, 


means of fffecl- 




XIII. 


tng. 




Points 


Straight, re- 




SUITABLB 


enlranl or sali- 


fl 








ING PASSA08 






OP TROOPS 






TO OPFOatTB I 
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SERVICE OF SECURITY. 

General Principles. 

The Service of Security in general terms embraces those 
measures which serve to vrard off all hostile observations 
and annoyances, to protect the main body against surprise and 
to gain time to communicate and execute the orders necessary 
to meet or evade a serious attack.* 

Detailed bodies of troops ^should be sent out in every direc- 
tion from which attacks can be made.* 

On the march these detachments are called advance guards, 
flank guards, or rear guards; at rest, they ai*e termed outposts.* 

The commanders of independent bodies of troops of separ- 
ate columns and of detachments are held strictly responsible 
for the protection of their commands.* 

On account of the increased hardships they are required to 
undergo, the troops used in the service of protection seldom 
exceed one-fourth of the command; when practicable, onlj 
one-sixth, or even less, should be utilized.* 

The tactical organization and connection of troops de- 
tailed for the service of protection should be preserved as 
far as practicable.* 

On breaking camp ana at the end of a march, the covering 
troops should be so managed that the main body will at no 
time be without adequate protection.* 

ADVANCE GUARDS. 

Ordinarily the non-commissioned ofllcer need trouble him- 
self with nothing more than that which pertains to the body 
which he commands, but in order that he may know the par- 
ticular part which that body plays in the general \3CQ\i\ftxsi.. 
it is well for him to uaderatan^ lo «. e«t\a^s^ ^sX^sqIv. '<^^ 
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dispositions of the entire force ae well as the obji 
to be obtained by tlie same. 

The objects of tbe advance guard are; 

1. To guai'il agaiubt sui'itrlse resulting from sudden nttacka 
or ombuacacle. 

2. To push bach tbe advance troops or small parties of tbe 
enemy and preveat Utem from obserrlng, firing into, and 
delaying our column. 

3. When the enemy is advancing in force, to hold liiia in 
check until arrangements for opposing him can be made; 
at the same time to ascertain his strength and depositions. 

4. When the enemy Is faund on the dercnsive, to seize at 
once tbe moat advanced position affording advantages for 
our main body, and to locate the enemy's lines. 

5. To remove obstacles from and make minor repairs In 
tbe road, to furnlsli information, and to favor in every way 
tbe ste;i(iy march of the column.* 

The commander of tbe whole force will determine tbe 
strength and poi^itlon of tbe advance guard, aa well as tbe 
distance wblch is to separate It from the main body.* 

Tbe distance of the advance guard from the inalu lK>dy 
will depend upoa the nature of tbe country, the strength and 
character of tbe enemy, and upon our own strength and In- 
tentioas. On the one band, ibe distance must he large enough 
to protect the main body against delay and to afford the time 
necessary tor deployment In case the enemy Is encountered; 
on the other hand, it must not be so great that timely support 
of tbe advance guard becomes Impracticable.* 

In open country a distance between one and two miles 
from tbe head of a division, to the reserve of Its advance 
s-aard would be usually sufficient. In smaller commands this 
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P distance would be reducei3 according to circumstances aud the ^H 
Blze of llie commaDd, but would seldom be less than 600 ^H 

Distributiun. ^H 

Tbe ndvftnce guard is divided luto the reserve and th« 
vanguard. The reserve consists of from one-third to one- 
lialf of (be advance guiird. The vanguard Is divided Into 
tlie support and tbe advance party, llie former being generally 
twice tbe atreagtb of tbe latter, tbougb tlie proportionate 
strength of tue parts of ibe advance guard may differ accord- 
ing to convenience of subdivision and the circumstances 
under which tbe advance guard Is operating. The distance 
ol each portion of the advance guard from the one in rear 
varies according to the sl»e of the advance guard, but should 
In every case be sufficient to protect the party immediately 
in rear from surprise and give it lime to prepare for action." 

Large advance guards usually consist of all arms of the 
aervlce. 

It Is Inipossible for any set rule to be given as to the 
distribution of troops in the advance guard or for the size 
of the advance guard. The company may be sent forward 
only a point; a batiaiion may be pi-eceded by nothing more 
than an advance party with its point; wlille for a single 
regiment a reserve and advance guard would generally be 
unnecessary.* 

Wben iafaatry Is marcbiag without cavalry. It will gener- 
ally strengthen its advance party and support so as to en- 
able It to furnish the aecessary ejtplorlog patrols. 

Under favorable conditions, cyclists would be very necM- , 
Sary both in exploration and communication.* 

The principal duty of an advance guard is to insure tb^ 
OiUntsrrupted progress of the main VwOi^ w\4. \o \[Xh\r**. 'i' 
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Bgamsi eerlouB attack without due warning. Confident 
the main body is approaching to support him, the commanaer 
of the advance guard is wurranted in acting with a coa- 
fliderable degree of boldneea, 

TJie Gommatttier of tht Advance Quard. 
An officer combining strength with good judgment ehonld 
be selected to command the advance guard. He goes where 
most needed, but ia hubitually with the reserve; he sliould be 
mounted. After receiving his orders and being informed of 
the Intentions of the commanding officers and of what Is 
known concerning the enemy, be dictates advance guard 
orders, or gives them verbally, and sees that his command 
starts in proper formation at the appointed time. On the 
march he will tiike steps to preserve connection between all 
parts of the advance guard and with the main body and will 
continually consider the measures necessary to facilitate the 
march of the main body and to pi-ovlde for its stniurlty. He 
should observe tiie ground and consider its tactical advan- 
tages In connection with his Instructious and the circum- 
Btaucea wMch may ai'ise.* 

Tlie Commander of the Vanguard. 

This officer mounted usually goes with the support, but 
goes where needed. He is provided with a map and baa 
charge of the available guides. He sees that the proper road 
Is taken; that guides are left in towns nud at crutis-roadsi 
that special patrols are sent to examine doubtful points; 
that necessary repairs are made in the roads, bridges, etc.; 
that Information alTectlng the march or concerning the enemy 
la promptly transmitted to tlie commander.* 

As the most important duty of the r 
'.t of the vanguard is reconnaissance.* 
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Halts, 

During short halts the fractions of the advance guard 
retain their relative positions. Observation is continued from 
high points, and patrols are sent out on roads and trails. 
During prolonged halts, the advance guard establishes pickets, 
seeks good defensive positions, and otherwise conducts itself 
like an outpost.* 

Deserters, suspicious characters, and bearers of flags of 
truce, after being blind-folded, should be taken to the advance 
guard commander under proper guard. 

Civilians must not be permitted to precede the advance 
party. 

As soon as signs of the enemy are reported, the commander 
of the advance party will endeavor to verify them. 

Unnecessary signs and other actions likely to attract at- 
tention of an enemy should be avoided. The point and flank- 
ers fire only when necessary in self-defense, or when it is 
certain that they have been seen by the enemy and that he 
is not retiring.* 

Advance guards and fractions thereof pay no compliments; 
individuals salute when they address or are spoken to by a 
superior officer.* 

The following is given by General Wagner as a typical 
formation of a company acting as an advance guard: 

"The advance party; one section throws forward point con 
sisting of three or four men under a non-commissioned officer. 
On each side a flanking group of four men marches about 
150 yards from the main route to the right and left respec- 
tively of the point. Each flanking group should be under 
a corporal or old soldier and would habitually march with 
two men in front and one in rear of the grow^ V&aAsx.^ ^CCs^sasixyigsi^ 
the formation adopted would aepenCL wv«^ ^^^ ^Vxcsixs^^aNs^^sNSiss*.' 
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The rest of the advance party follows 100 yards In rear of 
the point. 

"Tbe support; one section foUows tlie advaoce party at b 
distance ot 200 yards, two Hanking groups of four men each 
to Its right and left front and somewhat further out tban 
the flankere of the advance patties. These groups can safely 
mo/e fat-ther out than those of the advuuce party, thus ex- 
tending the field of view, wiiile each can, if necessary, pri>- 
teet by Us Are the outer flank of the group in front. 

"All flanliing groups should be relieved every half hour il 
practicable, as their duty la much more fatiguing than that 
of the men marching on the main route. 

"The connecting file from the advance party marches be- 
tween tbe advance party and the support, to aid in the traus- 
Dilssion of intelligence from one to the other. On many roads 
bicycles can be advantageously used uy the connecting filea. 
The reserve marches about 500 yards in rear of the support, 
the connecting file marching between theui. The reserve 
may throw Banking groups to the front, or to the front in 
rear. The groups being smaller farther out than those ot 
the support, the Hankers from tbe reserve can generally be 
dispensed with and should be thrown out only when reason- 
able prudence requires them, for as a rule the reserve should 
be kept under and well in hand. The male body follows tlii 
reserve at 500 yards, one or two connecting flies marcbing 
between two bodies. 

"The distances given above are ali variable, but those oC 

the support to the reserve, and from tbe reserve to the main 

body, cannot prudently be made more than 000 or 81M yariU 

respectively In case of so snmll a force as the one considered 

"la the wise of a single company acting as an advanci 

S^ara, the rule for proporllouale aVieniMi of the advance 
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partj" and the support is necessarily modifled to accord with 
the moBt convenient subdivisions of the company. 

"I( the nature of the country is such as to render the use 
of flanking groups Impractlcahle. both the advance party and 
the support move forward entire, with the exception that the 
advance party Is also preceded "by a point. 

"When marching in an open country the entire advance 
party may be employed as skirmishers at considerable inter- 
valB, the support following in lines of squads, both lines mov- 
ing Btralgbt or echeloned back slightly from the center to- 
ward flankers. The reserve should ordinarily be kept In 
columns. 

"When an advance party consists of a battalion, the first 
and second companlea consist of vanguard; third and fourth, 
the reserve Board. In this case, the platoon of the first com- 
pany constitutes the advance party, Ihe support consisting of 
the company and one half. The distance mny be as follows: 

''From point to advance party, 150 yards; from advance 
party to support. 200 yards; from support to reserve, 600 yards; 
from reserve to mala body, 800 yards." 

It Is the duty of the commander of tlie vanguard: 

1. To see that the proper road la taken by the [mint. 

2. When cross-roads are passed to see that a man Is left to 
guard the main column. 

S. To send out special patrols to examine all ground that 
might afford shelter to the enemy. 

4. To send out special patrols to wiilch and oppose any hos- 
tile patrols that may be seen, or whose presence may l-e 
snspected. 

5. To cause necessary repiira lo te vnaia Va. "Coa. ia»Aa 
brJdges, etc. 
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6. To transmit promptly to the coniDiand of the advance 
guard, all Information that he ma; gala alMut tlie enemy. 
Brat, lesllng Its accuracy !ia far as possible without delay- 
ing the transmission of important news to the commander. 

7. To see that the march of the column Is not under any 
circumstances unneceeearlly delayed." 

PROBLEM IN ADVANCE OnARD. 

General Siluaiion. 

Blue forces operate to the nortli of the city of I-eavcnworth, 

Brown forces operate to the south of the same city. 
Special Situatton 1. 

An. advance guard consisting of one company of infantry 
which is marching about 800 yards in advance of the main 
body, which conslists of one battalion of infantry, has reacbed 
Fort Leavenworth and is headed toward the city of Leaven- 
worth via Farragut Avenue. 

You have command of a vanguard of one platoon, and 
the point has reached L at 9 a. m., October 2Cth, IWM. Tbe 
entire force la nioving toward the city of Leavenworth for tht 
purpose of destroying a brldse which crosses the Missoml 
Itiver at that point. 

Q. What would be the formation of your vanguard at 9:20 
a. m. same day? 

Indicate on the map. 

Bolulion: 

Ordlnurliy, troops marcbinj; will not move over two and 

oae-httlt to tliree mile* jier hour, so that the point of tbe Af^ 

yaace guard twenty minutes latei would be about at tbe' 

point tvhere I-'nrragut Avenue eiosBes One Wi\'e ^ift^. 

2Sf Saaklag group sent out Vu tbe a\.'rec\.\o^ at vq&. 
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would be along the river bank slightly in rear of the point; 
the flanking group of the opposite would be along the edge 
of the woods and slightly in rear of the point. The advance 
party would be about two hundred yards in rear of the point, 
while the support would be about two hundred yards south of 
Rock Island with a patrol midway between that point and 
Grant Avenue. 

Special Situation. 2. 

When the point has arrived abreast of Rabbit Point, patrol 
signals back, "Enemy in siglit." You move forward to Rabbit 
Point, and see what appears to be numbers of the enemy at 
the junction of Sioux Street and Grant Avenue. You desire 
more definite information, and dispatch two m<en to Grant Hill 
for the purpose of observation. 

State how a man would move from Rabbit Point to Grant 
Hill, and be out of sight of the enemy located as above given. 

Solution: 

There are two ways of reaching this position. A possible 
one would be to move westward along the edge of the woods 
about midway between Rabbit Point and Pope Hill where a 
sag in the terrain extends from Corral Creek northwest in 
the direction of Pope Hill. Moving down this sag from M 
to Corral Creek, one would then be concealed, not only by the 
trees along the bank of Corral Creek, but also by the for- 
mation of the ground, as Grant Hill is about sixty feet higher 
than Corral Creek. 

After arriving at a point north of Grant Hill, one could 
easily crawl to the top without being seen. 

A second way, and one involving \^«;& ^V^, ^^xSJA. \i^ *v$^ 
wore down to the river bank, loWo^ l\i^ tV?«^ Xi^zcc^ ^-^ ^^xx^ 
Creek, then up Corral Creek as \>etoTe tEN'^ea. 
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BpeiHal Sltuatiim. 3. 

Having arrived at the reservoir and you having gone tor- 
ward to that point, you observe a force of the enemy crossing 
the river at Leavenworth. Infantry and cavalry In colnms 
of foura; take the Infantry five minutes to cross, and the cav- 
alry si): mluutes to cross. 

Q. How many would you report having seen? 

Solution : 

Reterrlng to the table, you will find that 175 infajitry will 
pass a given point in oae minute, while 110 cavalry will paas 
the same point In tlie aame time, so tbe total number of 
troops seen by you woiUd be approximately 000 Infantry, 
G50 cavalry, 

ADVANCE GUARD PROBLEM— NO. 2. 
Oeneral Sitvatlon. 

Bame as above. 

Speoial Situation 1. 

A force consisting of one battalion preceded by an advance 
guard of one company fs marclilns from the northeast via 
the Frenchman's and Salt Creek, toward tie city of Leave/i- 
worth. When the point naa arrived at Atchison Cross, a 
patrol of the enemy, apparently of about twenty-five men U 
seen In the vldnlty of the United States Penitentiary, 

Q. Ab commander of the advance party what wonld yon 
do? 

inairer: 

The advance party In tills particular instance being com- 
posed of not over twenty men. It wonld be impracticable to 
move into sijiht at tlie enemy without first communioatinjf 
with the commander of the .advance guard, ascertniuiug his 
desires. A report should be eent quickly to the advance 
guard commander, and, awaiting bis reply, the advance suafd>j 
And point be concealed both by the woods and the t 
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wliicli Is west of Atchison Cross, ThU would permit them 
to remain concealed, and at ttie same time give them a free 
fteld of Are In case the enemy ahoultl be seen advancing In 
tbeir direction from the PeniteDtiary. If, however, word la 
received from the advance guard commander to retain a por- 
tion of the men at Atchison Cross and reconnolter the Pen- 
itentiary with a small patrol, the patrol commander could 
move along the edge of the woods to D, a little beyond Prison 
Lane, and reconnolter the prison fi'om the high points in that 
vicinity. 

REAR GUARD. 
In a defeated force the rear guard has the important duty 
of covering the retreat. It can not, lilie the advance guard, 
count upon the support of the main body. On the other hand, 
It will more often have an opportunity to fight on ground of Its 
own selection. In good defensive positions, with natural or 
artificial obstacles, It can force ttie enemy to deploy his troops 
and to make detours, all of which takes up time. It will be > 
decided advantage if this result can be accomplished without 
involving the infantry of the rear guard in a. serious engage- 
ment The rear guard must be prepared, however, to render 
ettibbom resistance and to submit to such sacrifices as the clr- 
camstances may demand.* 

Btrmatk and CompoBiti<m.~-A rear guard will usually be n 
figbtlng force composed of the three anna. Its strength will 
Tary witn the nature of the country and the character of the 
jmr&ult. In some cases it should be somewhat stronger than 
I an advance guard, especially In field artillery, the advantage of 
, Sie latter being due to Its mobility and the fact that It can 
force the enemy's troops to deploy at long range. A detactv- 
meat of nbont one-sixth of the ■who\ft toT^^a 'wnxift. "vQ- 
OOBes tamlsh a eultable rear guaxi* 
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A reiatWely large force of cavalry will be required to main- 
tain contact with, tie enemy and to look out for the flanks. 
Some mounted engineers should be at hand to prepare ob- 
struction and to eiecule demolitions at the last moment. 
Ambulancea with necessary personnel of the hospital corps 
ahouid always be attached to a rear guard.* 

The troops for a rear guard should be selected from those 
which have had previous local successes, or have suffered hut 
slight loss and are comparatively fresh.* 

DiKtance.— The distance of the rear guard from tbe main 
body will vary according to c i re um stances. As a rule, It 
sbould be about Uie same as the distance of an advance guard. 
If marching at night, the rear guard draws neamr to the main 
body.* j 

Formation.—The proximity and conduct of the enemy will 
control, to a large extent, the formation of a rear guard. 
When It is not necessary to withdraw in deployed lines the 
greater part of the rear guard will march on the road In col- 
umn of route, taking up a formation which resembles that of 
an advance guard faced to the rear. The division of the rear 
guard into parts is similar to that of an advance guard, name- 
ly, reserve, suppfirt, and rear party with rear poinj,* 

The reserve will usually be composed of infantry and ar- 
tillery, with some cavalry for the purposes of communication, 
* Engineers will be at the rear of the reserve, eicept the 
mounted detachment, which may be with the support, or temr 
porarlly with the rear party.* 

The remainder of the rear guard would generally be com- 
posed of cavalry, but it may be necessary on account of weak- 
ness of thei rear guard cavalry to form the support of Infantry, 
TAe rsar party and Its point should be cavalry.* 
72e rear guard cavalry gives way feetoro ttie Bnwms'a vmv 
sfj/e (Tfien absolutely necesfiary, ma.\nV».\Tift c«awfi-ft\!L\B,»H«Mi 
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with and sends lnrormatlon to the rear guard, and pays as>»'\ 
cial attention to the weak points in a retreat, namely, thft' 
mat malie use of all the various kinds of action' 
of which it is capable, according to clrcumatances, and unless 
greatly outQiimbePcd by hostile cavalry, should of itself cause 
considerable delay to the enemy.* 

Cavalry not needed In the rear guard may be formed into 
Independent bodies with horse artillery aad may remain un- 
der direct control of the commander of the entire force. By 
talcing up successive positions on the flanks of the line ol 
march it may greatly facilitate the retreat,* 

Action of a Rear Qvard. — When the enemy 1b conducting' 
a energetic pursuit the rear guard efCeeta its withdrawal by 
taking up a succession of defensive positions and compelling 
the enemy to attack or turn tiem. When the enemy's disposi- 
tions are nearly completed the rear guard begins to tall back, 
the cavalry on the flanks being usually the last to leave. The 
troops already in the next position cover the withdrawal with 
their Are, and the rearmost troops march past them to another 
good position. The repetition of this process results in tne 
desired gain of time, especially when it la dIfBcult for tho 
«nemy to march across country In deployed formation.' 

In occupying rear guard positions it is desirable (1) to 
make as strong display of force as possible and (2) to mak« 
■ure of good lines of retreat. The latter, and the succeaaiye 
poaltlons. should be reconnoitered by ataff officers, and It may 
be of advantage to cut wire fences and make olber hasty 
preparations to facilitate the march of the troops.* 

The first conslderaion In a poflition (or artillery of the rear 
guard is that it shall be ab'e to open fire on the enemy «.%.«&■* 
range and thus compel his dep\o-sioe-n\.. "^K^V*- *^'^'^7\ ^ 
flanlr posltlona Is very effective ■w^eti aSAft Vi 'sveiN 
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enQladlng Arc on the enemy's lines; It must be accompanied by 
a. strong mounted escort." 

The pursuit may be delayed by obstacles placed In the 
enemy's path. Bridges may be burnt or blown up, boats re- 
moved or destroyed, Tords and roads obstructed, traclta torn 
up, lelegrapb lines cut, and honses, villages, woods, or fields 
Qred. Demolitions and obstructlous ebould be prepared by 
troops detailed from the main uoay or the reserve and com- 
plet<>d by the mounted engineer troops of the rear guard at the 
last moment.* 

The instructions of the commander in chief wlU govern In 
the demolition of important constructions.* 

Rear Oiuird of art Adeancing Force. 

When there is no danger of attack on the rear of the column 
the rear guard will be small. It is composed of infantry, with 
some mounted men, and serves mainly Cor police purposes. It 
marches about 100 yards in rear of the column, or In rear 
of the regimental trains when they are present with the 
command. 

When trouble is apprehended from guerrlilaa, maraudeis 
etc., it will have to be stronger, eBpecinlly in mounted troops. 

If th^re is a possibility that the rear of the column may be 
attacked by the enemy, the rear guard should be composed of 
all arms and sufficiently strong to meet all emerKCUcie*!. In 
Bueh cases the same principle will apply Ir. Its conduct as In 
the rear guard of a retreating force.* 

ODTPOSTS. 
The duties of outposts may be summed up in the WWdfl 
"tieconnaissance," "ObservatloQ" and "llefeVBta.-ace,"* 

^e reconnaissance whicb finds tbe euem^ ii.av\ ■«ie.'u>^i»t,^fl 
every movemeat render- — -^tiae Im^sB^We. Mi la.'A'^^H 
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ploratlon is tlierefore tliG first step toward security; Its Im- 
portauce increases with the degree of proslmity of the enecay. 
Tills duty la generally assigned to the cavalry, whereas local 
ohservatlon, especially at night, and determined resistance, 
which gains time for the main body to develop Its course 
of action, fall principally to the Infantry." 

The formation of the outpost must be such that all lines 
of approach from the direction of tlie enemy will be covered. 
This necessitates a radiating arrangement of the outpost 
troops, tlie result being that the ground occupied will, in tta 
general outlines, resemble an open fan. Extensive positions 
will, when necessary, he divided into sections." 

As movement of troops across country, especially at night, 
1b more or less difficult, the first consideration in establishing 
outposts Is to command the roads.* 

When troops have been facing each other for some time, 
vigilance should be Increased. If at the end of the march 
the iialt is for the night only, simple measures, such aa de- 
tached posts and pickets on Important roads and a tew patrols, 
will generally suffice,* 

When deployed troops suspend hostilities for the night, 
th^ will often be obliged to bivouac In line of battle. In sticli 
caflea, surprise is prevented by posting sentioels and sending 
<nit patrols; covering detachments would only serve to inter- 
frae with effective fire of the line In case of attack." 

Fresh troops should be designated to form the ontposta 
whlcti are established after an engagement.' 

At the end of a march the advance guard takes up out- 
h post duty; iu small commands It may be necessary to devote 
^ the entire advance guard to this purpose. When the dutlea est 
^L the advance guard liave been pavUcMia.tVj ^'c&>iwj&, W ^\^-»i^*v 
^j^Mleved by fresh troopB as soon && vt^'*-'^'*^'^*' .^^^^^ 
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epd of the day's marcli. Cavalry out in front should remain 
there until after (iuslc, unless sooner relieved. • 

In case of a force marchins to Uie rear, the outpost would 
be eatablished by the rear guard; however, when tlie enemy 
has been conducting an active pursuit, the outpost should, 
if practicable, be establlBhed from the main body so as to 
relieve the rear guard as It marches through the outpost 
positions.* 

Officers on outpost duty should be allowed great latitude, 
so long as their dispositions are calculated to insure sufflclent 
warning. of a.ttacl[, adequate resistance, and close co-operatloa 
between the parts of the outposts.' 

All troops on outpost duty should be carefully concealed, 
and all movements should be made so as to escape observa- 
tion by the enemy.* ] 

Outposts sbould not endeavor to bring on combats. Un- 
necesHary fire disturbs the rest of the main body, without 
compensating results, and when frequently indulged in, ceases 
to be a warning; moreover, U may bring on an engagement 
of a magnitude beyond the control of the outposts.* 

Shortly before dawn and at dusk are the hours of especial 
danger. The enemy may attack late in the day In order to 
establish himself in captured ground by intrenching during 
the night, or he may bring up troops under cover of darkneaB 
In ord^r to make a strong attack at early dawn. As a pre- 
caution there must be an increased degree of readiness at 
these hours, and especial patrols should be sent out beyond 
the line of observation.' I 

The advanced portions of the outpost wHl habitually In- 
trencb end strengthen their positions, clear the field of flre 
fvbea practicable, and open or ImpTO^s co\aciunlcations later- 
'^Orand to the rear,* 
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ObBtaclcs should be placed witJiln medium range bo as to ^^H 

delay the enemy under Bre nlthout atlordliig him protectloD. ^^| 

Baxbed wire will often be avallaWe for this purpose.* ^H 

Distance to coDsplcuous objects lo the toreground wlthia ^H 

range should be measured, or a^t least paced off by experts, ^^| 

and the men made familiar witli the ranges.* ^H 

The d(^ree of preparation of the outpost position, tieyond ^H 
the essentiala, will depead upon thti length of time it la to be 
occupied. Whenever a command !a to remain in the same 
place more than one day, or in case the ground Is to be occu- 
pied by other trooiK. the rules for sanitation must be fully ^^ 
complied with.* ^H 

Vigilance must be uaceasing so that all th« troops on out- ^H 

post duty may at all times be reiady For the full performance ^H 

of their duties in the emerKenciea that may arise.* ^H 

Intercourse between the various parts of the outposts and ^H 

the mala body is kept up by means of mounted orderlies, ^H 

cyclists, or by wire.* ^^| 

Officers or non-commissioned ofHcers with good telescopes 
and signal detachments may be placed on high buildings or 
In church ateeplea." 

No trumpet or drum signals, except "to arms" or "tp ,^^_ 
horse," will be sounded at the outposts, and all un necessary ^^^| 
noises are to be avoided.* ^^^| 

A countersign will be used in the fleld In exceptional cases ^^| 

No compHmentB will be paid at the outposts. Upon the ^^M 

approach of higher officers, troops do not fall in unless op- ^H 

dered to do so. Individuals do not salute uniees addressing ^H 
or being spoken to by an officer. Sentinels will not Interm^*- 
obserratlon on account of proximity ol offlicaia."' 
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OUTPOST PROBLEM. 

(See Large Map for General Sltaation and PIe 
Detailed Explanation.) 

Qeaeral SiUialion. 

A Blue force Is operating north of the city of Lea 
a Brown force Is operating south of the city of Lea 
Special Situation 1. 

A brigade of infantry la In camp juat north of ( 
States Penitentiary, and the commander has throi 
outpost to protect It. Our Bectlon of the outpost co 
one battalion of the Sixth United States Infantry 
assigned the task of covering the front from PrlBW 
the MlHSOuri River. 

Small patrols of the enemy have been seen ol 
Bklrta of the city of Leavenworth. 

You have heen aaslgned to the command of a pli 
posted In the vicinity of Rabbit Point, 

State where you think reserve and support i 
where you would place the picket; the manner In ■ 
would conduct it to its position; where you wc 
each sentinel; the conduct of picket; relief and c 
sentinels. 

Solutlait.: 

In the first place, in order that you may know 
you are to play In the battalion outpoat, it is well 
look to the disposition of the larger divisions, J 
briefly their composition, location, and reason for 
and, at the same time, study the conduct In ordei 
may have some knowledge of the systems as a wh 
dltjon to a good Icnowledge of the fraottons over ■ 
have control. 
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Ordinarily ybu would have command ot no larger body ol, 
the outpost tlian a picket, though in very rare eases you may 
e given control of the support. 

More ordinarily a corporal would have a Cossack post, 
paitrol, or a sentry squad. 

Distribution of Oulpogt Troops. l;.. 

The troops detailed for the outpost of a force oC all arWa. " ■ 
are divided Into the reseire, the supports, the pIcMs, and the' ' 
OMlpost cavalry.* 

The reserve sends out two or more supports; the supports . 
detach CoBsack posts, sentry sguada. or pickets, or, in the J 
general case, a combination of these units, al! of which post I 
sentinels or double sentinels still farther toward the enemy. 1 

Examining posts will be established when neceaaary; da- I 
toiled posts are sent out In special eases.* I 

The sentinels occupy the Tine of observation. The supports j 
usually are on or near the Uiie of reilstance; they are rem- J 
forced by the reserve when necessary. 1 

For forces smaller than a brigade the for^folng distrlbn- I 
tlon would be modified. A regiment would ordinarily dis- I 
.jpense"wlth a reserve; a battalion or smaller body would pro- I 
tect Itself by employing Cossack posts or small pickets and a 1 
Jew patrols.* I 

In small sections of the general outpost disposition, and tn I 
the less Important directions, the distribution may be slmplt- I 
llled In a similar manner.* ' 

' EttnhUiiMno the Outpost. 

The entire outpost will be placed under the orders ot an I 
officer designated as the commander of the outpost. Com- j 
^manders will also be assigned to the sections Into wtltV*!*' J 
ontpoEt position may be divided.* ^^^^^_^^^^^^^^J 
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The orders for the daily halt and for estahllBhlng outpost-.B 
are usutilly issued at tlie same time, and should reach th<? 
commander of the outpoat btfore the end of the march. Thry 
should contain the latest Information concerning the enemy; 
the situation of the camp and of the defensive position of the 
_ rpain body, as well as the' general position of the outpoat; 
_. ; .what is itnown of the independent cavalry and of neighborins 
" . ttoopa; the degree of resistance to be offered to the c-.nem;'; 
the detail of troops that are to form the outpoat (It other than 
the advance guard), an<i the hour when the first outpost will 
he relieved.* 

It will not be possible, as a rule, for the commander of Ihe 
outpost to dictate complete outpost orders at once. With thf 
aid of a good map and the information gained on advance 
guard duty. It should be posaible to order the essential dis- 
positions while the troops are still in march. General InHtriic- 
tlons for division into sections, the location of the reserve, tha 
supports and the line of observation, the assignment of mount- 
ed orderlies or cyclists, provisions as to patrolling, and action 
to be taken in case of attack^ — all these matters can be ordered 
without much delay. Later on, after a thorough inspeotton of 
the position, ttia outpost commander will order snch changes 
and additional dispositions as appear fo him desirable.* 

The reserve and the supports proceed to their posltlona by 
the nearest way, providing for itheir own protection If neces- 
sary. The anpporta send forward pickets or smaller groUiWi 
which then establish sentinels on the line of observation." 

When in exceptional cases the advance guard does not form 
the outpost. It must remain halted in place until ordered in.* 

The COTDmander of the outpost Is responsible for the co^ 
rect arrangement of all parts of the outpoat and will makS 
careful prorlaloa for connection ot ttie 4\ttcTe^'i. aeW-VMa 
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for rapid communication between them. He should endeavor 
fi-om the start to malntajn or resume contact with the enemy. 

When practicable outposts should be completely established 
in <h6lr positions before darkness comes on.* 

OfBcera and Don-commlssloaed officers should get their 
bearings as soon as practicable,* 

Th« outpost commander usually remains with the reaervo, 
but should go rapidly to any place requiring his presence tor 
Inspection or other purposes, after lofonning the officer next 
In rank." 

The commander of the outpost yerifleB the correctneea of 
the dlspoaitJona and sends a report thereof to the commander 
of the whole force, together with the latest Infonaatlon con- 
cerning the enemy.* 

In this case, the reserve is about a mile from camp, but 
the (Itetaiice may vary from lOOO yards tor a regiment to two 
mllee for a division. 

The hattaHon being given an Independent section of 
outpost to command, we will assume that Companies B and C 
are left back as a resen'e, In a sheltered position just north 
of Merrltt Lake. 

This position 1b taken because there we find wood and wa- 
ter, and concealment from the view of the enemy. Here the 
cooking for the entire outpost may be done during the day, 
though there should be no no!s« or Ore at night. Here also 
the men enjoy more complete re-st, being allowed to 
their c^QUlpments during the day, hut not being allowed to 
leave tie vicinity of the reserve. 

A guard [s kept on at all time's to give warning In caa 
any unOBual occurrence and to protect the reserve. 

To what extent men are kept uviAet arwia ■soift, ■ttis*-' 
nmalB at hand will rest wltt th© q\i^ot.\, <aaini.-toa»*«" 
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Hc' also states whether or not they remain In camp, or 
occupy bulldlDgs, which in tbls case would be Just as well, a.i 
huildings are convenient to that position. 

Coming now to the location of the supports, it is more 
than likely that the location as given on the accompanyliig 
sketch would be lound deeirable, though others may b-t 
chosen. 

The first thing to think of in establishing supports is a 
good line of resistance; i. e., tree field of fire to the front and 
flanks; concealment from the fire and view of the enemy and 
a good tine of retreat as well as good communication between 
the different parts of the line. 

There can be no doubt about the location of the support aL . 
C, just behind the crest of South Merritt Hill. Here the sup- 
port 1b concealed by the ground in front; has a clear field, 
and has a good line of retreat back to the reserve. 

There may be more doubt about the one at or near M, but 
this Is a case where the line of resistance must nearly coin- 
cide with the line of observation, on account of the nature of 
the ground. 

There la concealment in tho wooils; a tree field to flre tf> 
front of flanks; but the line o( retreat and the communication 
betwem tue various parts of that section of tbe outpost xre 
not as good as one could wish, but Is thu best obtalnablB 
under the circumstances. 

Care^ must be taken to mark trails itihrough the woods. In 
order that there may be as little difficulty as possible In fol- 
lowing them at night. 

The distance from the reserve In the report should ho 
from fiOt) to 1000 yards, varying entirely with the sl^e o( tha 
cooimaod and the confignration of the ground. 

>n 08 support arrives at \\a 4«a\6Q»,\fti ■^ 
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1 temporary measures of security and remains onder 
1 until the i)icl(eta have been estabiiBhed.* 
the commander of each support sliould be informed aa to . 
I I .imits at the section in which his responeibllity Ilea. The 
■i\ ding line between supports should never be placed on 
!-■' i£ H can be avoided.* 

A ' /hen practicable the commander precedes his support a 
I.'* .ca a rapid examination of the surrounding country. 
* '' ■ as possible he sends out pickets or smaller groups and 
*| blishes communication with adjoining supports.* 
ti Xhe support thea stacks arms and the men may remove 
1^^ equipments, exoept cartridgC'lielts.* 
Hfibooks' fire should be concealed as much as possible; leed- 
Hp and watering to be done by sections. 

n Tile pickets and the Cossack posts or sentry squads ul 
t\ h support will l>e numbered from right to left.* 
I Mounted orderlies, whether Of infantry or cavalry, wilt not 
I addle, liut will m'?ss, water, feed, and shift saddles, one 
,. I time, a1 the snppprt.* 

The commander of the support, as soon aa practicable, 
!)■ -ke.^ a more careful reconnaiaaance of the section assignel 
I him, rectiflea the positions of the pickets, givea instrn.!- 
I ns aa to what to do in case of attack, orders construction of 
, -nchea and oliataciea. selects places for additional posts t, 
occupied at night or during a fog, and questions aubordi- ' 
o commanders in order to teat their grasp of the situation 
i , 1 knowledge of their duties. Upon return from this inspcc- 
I pQ he will prepare a report to the commander of ths outpost, 
>1 pending a simple sketch ahowlng the poailion of aentinel.i, 
Lickets, and support.* 

j All arrangements should, If poaatble, be completed before 
1 -hifall, so aa to give the troops time to become acciuajst»lj 
LiCb the ground and the preparations tot ieTfeuaa? JB~ 
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A single sentinel will be posted with tbe support for se- 
curity. In some cases, two sentinels may be placed over tho 
Btaclis; in very close country, it may be necessary to have 
several posts near by. 

Nobody is allowed to leave the support without permlaalon. 

The commander of the support is responsible for the posi- 
tion of all ila partB, for the proper performance ol duty, and 
for communication with adjoining supports, tinder dangerous 
circumstances, or in compliance with orders received, be may 
require a part or even the whole of the s\ipport to remain in 
ranks; but ordlnat^ly the men of the support stack arms aa-l 
merely remain In the vicinity of the stacks, ready to fall In.* 
PICKETS. 

The plehets move out from the support, and we will oo^- 
sider each In its turn, beginning with D. It la true this picket 
is in the open and is not on any road, but it is concealed anJ 
has a good field of fire as well as good communication wuh 
Ita sentinels and the support from which it is taken. 

The same may be said of E. wbich is on a road leading 
directly back to the reserve. 

The picket you bave command of, you march from the aup- 
port, with the greatest caution; a part in extended order pre- 
ceding the picket and moving out beyond where the picket is 
to be placed, and remaining In concealment, but in a good 
position for observation until changed hy the picket cohi- 
mander or his superior. 

After posting the sentinels tentatively, the picket comman- 
der goes hack to the temporary location lie has chosen for the 
picket, and makes a report to the commander ot the aupp-trt 
of the location of the picket and sentinels, number of men in 
his command, and accompanies his report with a sketch ot 
tiff Barromtaing country. 
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He then walks over the grounil to be covered by his com- 
mand, and selects the best pluce he can for his picket, and if 
not in a good defeiiRlve position, throw's up In trench ments 
for protectloD, places a man on post, and, it necessary, posts 
or more connecting sentinels between picket and senti- 
nels, or support. 

At Rabbit Point it would be just as well Tor the picket to 
intrench. The place aHords a good view in direction of en- 
emy, but the greatest care must be taken to prevent any 
patrols of tlie eiiemy moving along tlie banks of the river, 
concealed from view by the ground. 

Pickets as well as support commanders should receive the 
following information: 

1. The general front of the outpost lines. 

2. The ground to be occupied by each. 

3. The position of neighboring supports and pickets, 

4. The night position of the supports and pickets. 

5. What Is known of the enemy and his probable 
movements, 

G. The approaches by which the enemy might advance. 

7. The direction and method of patrolling. 

8. What is to be done in case of attack. 

9. How flags of truce and deserters are to be received. 

10. The kind of reports required. 

11. Wbere the outpost commander le to be found. 

12. The countersign and parole.** 

The picket commander then sends out a patrol which visita 
each sentinel, and also moves as far as the nearest sentinel 
of the nest picket or sentry squad, in order to learn whether 
□r not anything has transpired, as wfll as to ascertain to wko-t. 
extent each sentinel underatands \i.\3 o^&t^T^. 
It SB the duty of the plc\iela to m&ViABia -wiNsi&si^-^"^ 
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observation of the ground to the front and on the flanks by 
means of sentiuela and patrols, to reiM>rt promptly hostile 
movements and otter Information relating to the enemy, t-j 
prevent unauihorizeil persons from passing the line of obser- 
vation, and to drive oCT small parties of the enemy or to malsB 
temporary resistance to larger bodies.* 

Piche'tH usually constat of complete sections or platoons 
under command of an officer or a selected non-com mi salon e 4 
officer.* 

The picket proceeds to its assigned position with cautiou, 
being prece'ded by patrols, unless other troops are already on 
the ground.* 

The commander immediately posts double sentinels in 
places favorable lor observation and sends out patrols to ex- 
amine 'the ground In the vicinity. He divides the plcltets into 
reliefs, and personally makes all details.* 
1 A single sentinel is placed over the stacks or In the vicin- 

ity. He reports all signals and unusual occurrences. Wh'^n 
the picket is under cover, a double sentinel may be necessary.* 

When the sentinels of the line of observation cannot ba 
Been from the picket, a connecting sentinel will be necessary 
for the purposes of communication. 

Any of the seiitlnels, except of the interior guards, may bG 
placed on high points to increase their range of vision.* 

The commander of a picket should, as soon as practicable, 
communicate with adjoining pickets with a view to mutnal 
support, and report his arrangements to the commander of 
the support.* 

Roads from the direction ot the enemy should be coni- 
msaded by pickets placed on or near them.* 

Tie picket should be concealed trom ■v\e'w ot the enemy, 
aorf be In or quite near to a strong flelei\s,\'»e ■^cv&W'tfnv -^VC^ » 
e-ooti Seid of fire to the (rant and flanta.* 



be concealed trom ■v\e'w ot the enemy, I 
ar to a strong flelei\s,'i'»e ^cv&W'iotv -^VC^.^J 
e front ana ftaTiV.&.* ^^^ 
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A picket must not take post in a house or luclosure with 
hieb walla, unless ordered to do so by superiors.* 

The intervals between pickets are very variable, usua ly 
trom tour hundred to eight hundred yards in the daytime. At 
night and In thick weather additional pickets or sentry aquada 
may be necessary." 

The distance of the picket from the support will, as a rule, 
be about six hundred yards.* 

For every sentinel and for every patrol there must be 
three reliefs; therefore one-third of the strength of the picket 
gives the maximum number of men which will be on duty aa 
sentinels or patrols at one time. The picket commander will 
make the best dispositions he can with the means available. 
It is of less importance to form a continuous chain of senti- 
nels than to occupy the Important points and toe roads and 
trails coming from the enemy's direction, the intermediate 
territory being watched by patrols^ 

Fires will not be lighted by a picket except by permission, 
under circumstances favorable for concealment. Cooking tor 
the picket will be done at the support.* 

The arms may be stacked, but so arranged that each re- 
lief and each patrol will have a separate place. The men 
will be permitted to remove their equipments, except the 
cartridge-belt. Thy must remahin in the immediate vicinity, 
ready to fall In at once. At night a part of the picket will 
remain under arms; the remainder sleep with taeir weapons 
at hand.* 

The commander of the picket Is responsible for the prop* 
er performance of duty and the constant readta.ftwt. «- "^afc^ 
, \ 
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Before forwarding information, he will personal-y verify It 
If practicable, \ 

When a superior officer approaches, the commander ol 
the picket will report to him. The men will remain as they 

In case the picket is forced to give way before the enemy, 
it must be careful not to mask the fire of the support.* 

Individual observers and small patrols of the enemy may 
be captured, provided the pursuit does not go tar and does 
not materially Impair the strength Of the picket.* 

Tou could post a double sentinel at H, where he would 
have a good view along the river bank, and one at T, where 
there would be a good view in the general direction from 
which the enemy may be expected to appear, or one may bp 
stationed near Corral Creek to observe what might take place 
near that point. . 

Remember that there is no definite rule laid down a^ to 
what a sentinel must ijo, but it is Just as well that he com- 
mit to memory the general orders laid down In the following 
paragraphs from the Fled Service Regulatione, as well as to 
commit to memory certain orders given him. 

Sentinels should be concealed from the enemy when prac- 
ticable, but their positions must always afford a clear view to 
the front. Double sentinels must be near enough to each 
other lo be able lo communicate easily in the ordinary voice.* 

Sentinels wUl ordJnari'y be on duty two hours out of sir. 
In severe weather or under exceptional conditions they may 
be relieved hourly or oftener.* 
Skllt/ul selection of the poets of aentlnels will Incrauo 
Ae/r ffeid observation. A high point, 1iii4bt M^et. -wUl I 
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of advantage by night as well as by day, on account of greater 

facility of seeing lights and hearing noises.* 

The double sentinels established by pickets should not be 
more than four hundred yards away.* 

The interval between double sentinel posts would seldom 
exceed four hundred yards. For single sentinels and in close 
country the interval may be as low as one hundred yards.* 

The sentinel posts of each picKet will be numbered from 
right to left, irrespective of the location of their reliefs. 

Sentinels will remain motionless, except when it is neces- 
sary to move for purposes of observation. Reliefs and in- 
specting officers should approach from the rear and remain 
under cover if possible. 

Glittering objects of uniform or equipment should be cov- 
ered up. It will seldom be necessary to fix bayonets except 
at nilfht, in a dense fog, or in very close country. 

General orders for sentinels will embrace the following: 

They will watch to the front and flanks without intermis- 
sion and devote special attention to unusual or suspicious 
occurrences. As soon as they perceive indications of the pres- 
ence of the enemy they will notify their immediate superiors 
or the commander of the picket. In case of imminent danger, 
or when an attack is in progress, they will give the alarm by 
firing rapidly.* i 

By day, officers, non-commissioned officers and detach- 
ments fully recognized as part of the outpost, and officers 
known to have authority over it will be allowed to pass in or 
out; all others will be detained and the non-commissioned 
officer in charge notified, or they will be sent to the ftx.;L\!o^- 
Ining post if so ordered. Individuals^ w\io 1^\N. \»\vaN^ w: ^*oc^«^- 
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wise ob«y a sentinel will be fired upon after a second warn- 
ing, or sooner if they attempt to attack or escape.* 

At night the seBtiiiel will cock his piece ae persons ap- 
proach his post, and then challenge and advance them in a 
clear tone of voice aa prescribed in the Manual of Guard 
Duty: a ubseguent .action will be as indicated in the preceding 
paragruph. , 

Deserteiis will be required to lay down their arms ; the 
commander of tlie picket will send out a patrol to bring them 
in. Deserters pursued by th-e enemy will be ordered to drop 
tlieir weapons, and the picket will be alarmed. If they fall 
to obey tlie order, the picket wili open fire.* 

Bearers of flags of truce and their escorts will be halted 
and required to fate outward. They will ba blindfolded be- 
fore being taken to the commander of the picket. No con- 
versation with theu is permitted. The commander of the 
outposts will be notified of their arrival.* 

A sentinel will not assume a sitting or lying position at 
night, except when specially authorized or ordered to do so. 
In the daytime a sentinel will make full use of natural or 
artificial cover and assume such positions as may be neces- 
sary, but without impairing his power of observation. He 
may carry his weapon at will, with the muzzle elevated. The 
presence of a superior ust not be allowed to interfere with 
observations of the enemy. Patrols touching nis post will be 
informed of what he bas seen.' 

The special orders of a sentinel should cover the following 

points; The number and designation of bis own post; the 

naatber and position of adjoining posts; the position Of Uw 

fiamining post, the picket and the support, and the best way 
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thereto; the position of advance detachments; where the 
roads lead to; the names of villages, streams, and prominent 
features in sight; the countersign, if one is issued.* 

Each sentinel should be questioned as to his general 
knowledge of the duties of a sentinel and his conduct under 
certain specific circumstances. 

Special Situation 2. 
Tou are in command of the support at M. State what dis- 
position you would make of the line other than sending the 
picket to Rabbit Point. 

Disposition: 

Tou could place a Cossack post at K, and a sentinel squad 
at L. The Cossack post at K would be sent out from the 
support, and need not be as large as a sentry squad, as it Is 
in the vicinity of the support and can be hastily reinforced. 

At L, as it is more distant from the support, you could 
place a sentry squad which could take advantage of Pope 
Hill and the concealment afforded by the woods. 

It would be in a position to assist or cross its fire with the 
picket at E, at the same time render assistance to the Cos- 
sack post at K by means of cross-fire, and could have its 
sentry at edge of wood. 

Cossack Posts and Sentry Squads. 

The sentinels on the line of observation may be posted 
from the picket direct or from Cossack posts or sentry 
squads.* 

Cossack posts consist of four men, being the three r^'lafe. 
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■of a single sentinel, and a non-commiBsloned officer or an old 
soldier In cliarse. Sentry squads consist of the corporal and 
seven men, forming a amiad of infantry. These afford three 
reliefs of double sentinels with one extra man to carry mes- 
sages and assht In patrolling. Single sentinels are used in 
open country in the daytime; douhle sentinels in close coun- 
try. In thick weather, at night, or when special vigilance la 
necessary. The sentinels are placed from ten to thirty yards 
In advance of their groups; the latter rest in concealed poai- 
tiona near the line of observation, with Intervals from one 
htmdred to three hundred yards.* 

Ordinarily Cossack posts and sentry squads will be posted 
only from the supports, iind no pickets will be established for 
that part of the line.* 

The advantages of the group system are that it gives con- 
fidence to the sentinels, leaves men available to carry mes- 
sages, to take charge of persona stopped by the sentinels, to 
communicate with adjoining groups, and to do a considerable 
amount of patrolling. The groups are, in etfect, small pick- 
ets. The fatigue of marching the reliefs is saved, there Is a 
more economical use of men. and silence — Important at n'ght 
—is maintained.* j ; 

^^'hen the line of resistance coincides with the line of 
observation or Is so near to it that the supports would not be ^ 
more than four hundred yards distant, the line of sentinele 
would ordinarily be established without the intermediary o( 
pichetB, Cossack posts being employed when it Is practicable 
/o use single sentinels, and sentry squads when double sen- 
tiaeis are requisite. Patrolling to the front is performed toy 
patrols from the support, but patroWlng X^V-bbctv \te QOats 
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and back to the support would be done by small patrols Irom 
the groups. | 

The advantages of Cossack posts or sentry aiiuads are 
such that they will genera. ly be used instead of pickets. 
Prorapt reinforcement of threatened points is provided by re- 
quiring of the supports the same vigilance that would other- 
• wlae be required of the pickets.* 

Small commands may protect themselves by Cossack posts 
or sentry squads, without pickets, supports or reserves, rein- 
forcement being provided by requiring a portion of the main 
body to remain on the alert. 

Sperinl Hitiiation 3. 

You are in command of a detached post of ten men at 
Reservoir Hill, and upon looking across rlyer, and a mile or 
more below your station, you see a short high cloud of duat 
moving rapidly In the direction of Leavenworth, followed bf 
a low cloud, followed by a high broken cloud. 

What Information would you send in? 

Bolulion: 

From what has already been stated before, you would send 
1q the information given above, and that you naturally be- 
lieved it to be cavalry followed by infantry, which 
lowed by artillery or a wagon train. 

See map for entire outpost. 

Detached Posts. 

Detached posts consist of from three to twelve men under 

a non-commiBsioned officer or an otBcei, ».T\fli a.Te 4»i\.!ft»&. Va 

special parpoBSB. Thua, detached poaVa B:ia.V ^>^ *«tA "^"^^ 
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hold points which are of Importance (or the outpost cavalry. 
Bucii as a ford, or a junction of roads; or to occupy pOBltiona 
especially favorable for observation; or to protect the flanks 
ot the outpost position. They may be deta,clied from a picliet, 
a support, or the reaerve, according to location. They may 
also be emp.oyed to keep up communication between the 
main body and the reserve at night and he t ween pickets 
which are placed far apart. 'i 

Special orders will be given to the commander of a 
detached post by the commanding officer sending him out. 
The men will he constantly under arms, and no fires will be 
made. Detached posts should he relieved every sis hours, If 
practicable.* i 

Examining Posts. 

These are double sentinel posts stationed on important 
roads or at designated points. Their reliefs, and such addi- 
tional men as may be necessary, are close at hand under 
cover, the whole being under command of a non-commlssloned 
officer, or ot an officer In important cases. Persons not clear- 
ly recognized as belonging to our troops will be halted by the 
sentinels, whether coming In or going out, and will then he 
examined by ttie commander, who either allows them to pass, 
or has them conducted to the commander of the picket. 
Strangers approaching other poinia of the line are generally 
passed on to the examining post.* 

Although the employment of examining posts is not gen- 
eral in field operations, their duties being performed suffl- 
ciently well by intelligent aentlne's and non-commissioned 
oJScsra, there are tnaay occasions when their use is hlgbl]' 
"oportant: tor example, when our BOldVeta io lio\. asftaJi. >Suh 
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lang^uage of the country or of the enemy, in which case inter- 
preters will be necessary at examining posts; when prepara- 
tions are being made tor a movement and strict scrutiny ac 
the outposts is ordered; at sieges, whether in attack or 
defense, or when a force holds the seaports and the enemy 
cannot obtain information or supplies except by passing 
through the lines.* 

No one except the commander is allowed to speak to per- 
sons presenting themselves at the examining post. Prisoners 
and deserters will be sent to the rear at once under escort.* 

The commander of the examining post is held to strict 
compliance with his instructions and should be careful that 
strangers do not have an opportunity to observe the disposi- 
tions of the outpost troops.* 

f 

Relieving the Outpost. 

Cossack posts and sentry squads should be relieved every 
six hours; in trying weather, every three hours if practicable. 
It will be an advantage if the sentinels going on duty at night 
have become acquainted with the ground by the performance 
of duty at the same place in the daytime.* 

Pickets and supports should be relieved every twenty-four 
hours. The whole outpost should ordinarily be replaced once 
a day, but it may be kept on duty for two days. All move- 
ments should be made quietly and under cover.* 

The relieving force must be relieved in time so that its 
8UpiK>rt8 and pickets may rep'ace those on duty at daybreak, 
this hour being chosen in order to have the advantai;e of 
double Btrengtb at the time of specVaV ^arv^^x > 

CmnmanderB at the various tracWoiv^ o^ VW^ ^"^^ ^>aX\>^'^'^^ 
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from reserve to Coasack post, and sentinels on post, turn over 
their instmctions and special orders, written or verbal, with 
latest information i:oiicerning the enemy, and explain the im- 
portant features of the country. With a similar object, the 
flrat patrols will, if practicahle, be composed of both the old 
and the new outpost. Upon completion of these dispositions 
the old supports draw in their outlying detachments and re- 
turn to their reserve, which joins the main body; or the sup- 
ports may each return to the main body by the most con- 
venient way, preceded by the reserve.* 

When relieved by an advance guard, the outpost resumes 
Its place In the main body as the column passes.* 

Owfpost Patrols. 

Outpost patrols are divided into those which operate be- 
yond the lines and those wboae duty lies principally within 
the lines. The former, called reconnoitering patrols, examine 
the grounds in the direction ot the enemy; the latter, called 
visiting patrols, maintain communication between the parts 
of the outpost and supervise the performance of duty on tlie 
line o( observation.* | 

The system of patrols should be so arranged as to make 
exploration continuous. Although scouts and detachmenta of 
cavalry will remain in contact with the enemy, or at least be 
pushed forward to a considerable distance, more detailed 
exp'oratioD by infantry patrols In the foreground must not bo 
neglected. The best results will he obtained only by careful 
selection of the merabera of patrols, especially ot the leaders.* 
JleconnoltPrIng patrols are composed of at least two men 
and a. skillful leader, wbo, in. ImporUinl. taafta. «,\voiil<l he an 



